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^ ^ FOREWORD 

.Massive federal aid to education at -all levels is a relal?ively 
new phenomenon, still only a li-ttle 'more thjn 10 years old. Even 
in „this .brief *pan, federal education /law and support programs have 
b'ecpme quite complex. The Compilation of Federal Education Laws 
(through December 31, 1974) lists 60 specific pieces of legislation. 
The 1974 Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance lists nearly 130 
major support programs under the Education Division of the Department 

.of tJeal-Oh, Education and Welfare (HEW) alone. Moreover, there is 
significant fragmentation with respect to agencies involved. The 
College Entrance Examination Board *s Compilation of Federal Programs 
Financing Postsecpndary Education, updated through f^ll 1974, lists 

"more than 400 f^droil programs for postsecondary education, which 
cost nearly $9.3 billion in fiscal year 1972 and were administered 
by 25 departments or agen&ies. There are* scores of major programs 
affecting services to children and adults in thei field of develop-, 
ment, education, t^xaining and supijort in the other divisions of HEW, 
not to mention the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, 

To further add to the complexity. Congress, instead of singly 
renewing or amending expiring legislation, has attempted to "amend 
everything that's bothering people** in one omnibus bill about every 
two years -c the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) 'and the* 
Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). 

This study. focuses only on education legislation, largely admin- 
istered by the Education Division of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare -- the U.S. Office of Education, the National Insti- 
tute of Education and other functions directly under the assistant 
Secretary, sueh as the National Qjntor for Educational Statistics., 
The following pages list and describe federal legislation by major 
program and by year of expiration. It (Is not our intent to list 
sources of federal support; for that, the reader is referred to the 
latest Office of Management and Budget Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance or the succinct Guide to USOH Administered Programs -- FY 
1975 (att"ached) . 

Tht3 intent of this report is to supply background for states 
lobbying the Administration and Congress to shape federal education " 
support into more compatible and efficient programs before the renewal 
legislation 'is written^in noar-final form. With the complex maze 
of much-onended statutes, only a handful of professional education 
lobbyists oven comprehends the federal role in its entirety, anil 
they are usually so deeply involved in fighting for a few changes in 
thQ noar-final version of %\\o legislation that there is no tine to 
worry about bills two years before major aiiondmont time. 
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W2» hope this suininary of major federal eciucation legislation will 
provide fhe means, for hundreds of concerned state and local laypersons 
and professional educators to start devclopin/Na consensus on needed • 
improvements to federal programs. By discussing what is coming up in 
two years, hammering out phe requir;ed policy decisions and l^onununiV 
eating frequently, we can present a united front to the Administration 
and CongregjSion^l c 



expiration 



ion^ committees and their staffs at least one year b'Sfore 
- intime to maXe a difference. 



Wondt'll H. Pierce * 
Executive Director 
Education Commission of the States 



Robert H. McBride ^ 
President 

National Association of 
State Boards of Educatior 
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INTRODUCTION 

( 

Report Formtit 

The following descript ion;^ of major education legislation a!fe 
firiit arranged by, y^ar of expiration, starting with bills that can 
be extended from fiscal year 1975 to the next session; Within the 
listing of legislation by expiration year, the laws aVe arranged by 
major categories lUementary-Sectjndary , Postsecondary , Organiza- 
tion of the Education Division and Miscellaneous and Related. 

Ordinafily only tho^e portions of ihfi law that expire are 
described,, in some cases, however, for completeness we also have added 
suounaries of the general provisions and other sectjions with no expi- 
ration date. In addition, we list several long-lived pieces of 
legislation that do not expire at a scheduled time, such as the 
various Land Grant College Acts. However, in many cases, the reader 
is referred to the Compilation of Federal Iducation Laws for missing 
sections of law. 

Listed below is an outline of the descriptive nuiterlal on each 
law or sect ion of law covered in this report: 



• Popular n-anie of legislation Short title and/or legisla- 

^ tion numhyrs for key, but 

not all bills 

Written description listing briefly the following major portions 
of Khv^ legis lat ion ; ' . 

- Obji»ctives of the legislation. * 
^ Iyp(» of assistance (e.g., j^rrants, project grants, formula 

\ ^ grant<^ contracts). . 

- A?,M«*mice to what Kind of organization or individual. 

- What uses can tKe funds be spent for. 
U^.es not alhnved, i f j inportant . 

Requested set-asides for portions of the appropriation. 

The method of a l,lo'cat ing^^iinds between states, mstituMons, 

Ilie application and award procuss. 

- Organization or advisory groups specified. 

-^4»lans requi'reu and major j^rovisions. ' 

- Mandated reports to lil W, IJHOL , the President and Congress, 



etc . 



Appropruitxon- in (!*ro[U'ani accoop 1 i shment exp lanat i cms . OMH Catalog N(i 
tisial yr»ir\r*;!« significTint funding changes, people 
asMsted) 
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It should be .emphasized that not all major legislation has been 
condensed into the 0MB Catalog or the CEEB postsecondary funding com- 
''^pilation. In suc^ cases we have had to rely on the original legisla^ 
tion without clear indications^of administrative intent. We also 
acknowledge the helpful review^and editing of many federal officials 
and -organizations who have reviewed this study, particularly Charles 
B. Saunders Jt. American Council on Education, Albert L. Alford 

U.S. Office of Education, P. Alistair MacKinnon -- New York 
Department of Education, and Richarc^ M. Millard -- Education Commission 
of the Stages. ^ 

The principal author, Robert H. McBride, assumes responsibility 
for ihe difficult decisions on what to include, what to\ leave out and 
what to condense into the vpry terse final description. 
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JJVWS SCHHmJLH) TO^EXPIRJ; IN FISCAL YKAR 1975 
(Can Be F.jt-t^nded for One Year) . 



E LEM^f^TAI^Y SHCON PAR Y EDUC AT I ON 

Vocat.iongl [.ducation (Voc-Ed) Act Voc-Ed Act of 1963; Voc-Ed 

^ (Also Post sccond'ary) ~ Amendments of 1968 (P,L, 

^""^ 90-576 as amended by P^t, 

^ - ^ * * 92-318. 91-230 and 93-380) 

State allotmeiyf^'i baseii* on population aged 15.-19 (50 percent), 
20-24 (20 percent) , \2r>-6rv; (15 percent) and sum of population 15-65 
(15 percent) alona vvVth a por-capita income modification provision / 
(varres^ between 0.4 amT^. 6 as an equalization factor). . i 

Creates a National Advisory Council and a State Advisory Council 
on Vocatiorfal Edvfcation, appointed by the governor or, i^sthe case 
of elected ^itate boards of Education, by the state board. 'State 
advisory councils must evaluate vocational education programs, services 
and activ'ities and submit an annual report to the U.S. commissioner 
(later referred t(? as commissioner) of education through the state 
board. 

$4,^16.000 (Support fior 56 state and rSiisitory 0MB 13.500 

advi.^ory councils) 





. i L-^n ' 1 ' ' rf' ) Aacs r'.ij i^i^v ■ t n Ai'*adrmim I hj/lloinocaoncmioa I ly l>iaadvantagcd 

Assists states and local education agencies in providing voc-ed 
prop,rams for those- ^^ith academic, socioeconomic or other social 
handicaps that prevent success in re^jular vocational progfams, w-ith 
special emphasis on leadership, work experience and coopeKuive 
<:«ducation (co-op). -Allotments to rotates as in A above. J3 

$20*000.000 (About 200,000 youth assisted) 0MB 15.499 



'o Specifies pormi ssible uses for basic fjrants: voc-ed prograran, 
both public and private (via contract); arof^**vocat ional school 
clinstruct ion ; vocational counseling; teacher training and suporvi-^ 
si on; demonstration and experimental ifrograms; *Jn struct tonal 



•Parts B and C not required to bo reauthorized (included for completeness) 



materials development; program evaluation; improved state adinini.s- 
t rat ion and leadership. Designated minimums of total grant arc 
15 percent foi< disadvantaged , 15 percent for postsecondary gnd 

percent for handicapped. Federal funding raiist be matched at 
ieast 50/50 with state and local funds. 

To receive funds, states must submit a comprehensive plan 
(or amendments) and an annual report to Regional HEW Occupational 
and Adult Education Directors. 



$412,500,000 (About 10 million students benefit) 0MB 13.493 



C. Voc-Ed Reocarch^ 

Formula grants to states pn a matching basis for voc-ed 
research and development and training, with particular emphasis 
on voc-ed needs of youth with academic and socioeconomic handicaps, 
as approved by state advisory council T Includes establishment and 
•operation of state vocational research coordinating units. Allot-* 
ments to states as in A above. Project grants to local education 
agencies and Higher education institutions on a cost-sharing basis 
for development of new voc-ed career and occupational information 
and dissemination. 



$18,000,000 (Half state and half U.S. commissioner 0MB 13.498 

of education) . 



Vof?-M — Innovation (Kxr.mi)layy Progrnmc and' Projrf^tu) 

Formula grants to states for innovative projects (maximum throe . 

^ years) covering occupational orientation; work experience, co-op; 

' specific training in job-entry skills and intensive counseling just 
before leaving school; and initial job placement with special emphasis 
on academically and socioeconomically handic-apped youth, as advised 
by state advisory council. Allotments, after initial $200,000 per 
state, based on percent of total population aged 15-19. Project 
grants to state boards, local education agencies and nonprofit 
institutions. per program announcement r, by tiSOF; . 



$16,000,000 [Half state and half U.S. commissioner 0MB 13.502 

of education) / 



Hcoiiiential Vbo-Ed (Demonetration Schcolo) 

Provides grants to thejstates for up to 90/percent of the 
construction and operating co\t of residential voc-ed facilities 
for youths aged 14-21 who can profit from vocational education 
and who need full-time study on a residential basis, gith special 
consideration given to areas with a disproportionate number of 
dropouts or unemployed youth. Also provides support for debt service 
with subsidies for interest payments in excess of 3 percent per year. 



NTot funded (Authorization level $15,000,000 
» * for operating grants and up to 

$20,000,000 per year fpr debt 
service) , ^ 



F. Connumcro arui Hcmcma^inij Kiiuoatian 

Assists states and local education agencies i"»r conducting 
training in consumer and homemaking education, including<nutri t ion ; 
food use and purchase; child care; home env^onment ibprovement 
and management of resources,; preparing youth as homemakers and 
employees; teacher training and supervision; curriculum development; 
program evalua^tion; demonstration programs; development of instruc- 
tional material; equipment; and state administration and leader- 
ship. One-third of funds inust be allocated to economically depressed, 
high-unemployraent areas. Allotments of funds by state as in A above; 
SO/SO state-local matching with federal required:. ■< ^ 

$36,000,000 (About 3,675,000 students enrolled , 0MB 13.494 

in thesa prograins) 



G, 'Cooperative V.duaaticm 

Assists states in conducting cooperative work-study voc-ed 
programs including teacher coordinators, instruction, employer 
reimbursement for services to students, etc. Priority to areas with 
l)igh levels of "dropouts and unemployment. 



$19,500,000 (About 196,000 students assisted) 0MB 15.495 



Assists economically disadvantaged voc-od students aged 15-20 
remaining in school by compensating them for part-time school or 
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. . ■ • ■ ■ \ 

public employment. State allotments based on percent of persons aged 
X5-20 years. # * * . 

$9,850,000 (About 39,000 students Jielped to remain 0MB 13.50l^ 
in school) 

< * ' 

J. VoQ-Ed Curvioulym Development " ^ 

Project grants and research contracts to help state and local 
.agencies in.voc-ed research and deveiopillent leading to curriculum 
development for new and xhaijging occupations and to cooattinate 
improvements in and dissemination of existing currjLculum materials. 

■ ■ - ■ i ' •-/ 1 

$1,0.00, '0^0 (Supported 10 projects in |i,scal year 0MB 13.496 

1975; proposed for incliJslon in 
» Voc-Ed innovati^on) 



J. :BilinguaVVooational Education 

To assist in state. Ideal, college iand nongrbfit organization 
bilingual training programs to insure availability of yoc-'ed programs 
to all who- need it. ^ ;«r 

- .. ' 4 ■ ■ . 

$2,800,000 . (New program) , 0MB 13.558 



Grants to States for E^cation of Education of the Handi- 

the Handicapped, Section 611 ^ capped Act (P.L. 91-230), 

(Mathias Amendment)* as amended by Section 

^ * 614 (a) of PvL. 93-380 



Establishes maximum funding for the federal support of handi- 
capped children. at $8.75 for each child aged 3-21, with necessary 
funds to Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 'Virgin Islands and Trust 
Territories set by the commissioner and through the secretary o£ the 
interior for Indian children but limited to 2 percent and 1 percent, 
respectively, of aggregate funds to the 50 states. 

$100,000,000 (335,000 children served directly; \ 0MB 13.449 
3,300,000 indirectly) 



*Mathias Amendment effective for fisc^'al year 1975 only. 



National Advisory Council on Equality P.L. 92-318 [Section 716 

of Educational Opportunity " (b)] as extended in P.L, 

. X 93-380 



1 : 

A IS-person advisory cominitte, at least half minority citizens, 
•appointed by the President toi advise the assistant setretfiwry of HEW 
with regard to the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) and submit a 
report to Congress, Note that P.L. 93-380 extende'd the advisory 
committee only until July 1, 1975. 



POSTSECONDARY - 

Higher Education Act (HEA) " ' HE Act of 1965 (4».L. 89- 

o 329) as amended. by P.L. 

90i575 and P.L. 92-318* 



Title I: Corrmmity Service and Continuing Education 

Pravides assistance to nonsectarian colleges and* universities 
for Jsolv-ing community problems via research and extension and con- 
tinuing education col le^e- level -courses for adults. One-third 
nonfederal matching funding. Basdc $100,000 per year per state 
($25,000 outlying territories) with balance allocated based on July 
1971 resident population. Special programs under this title include 
projects relating to regional and national prxiblems (grants from 
commissioner) and problems of the elderly. Created under this title 
is a National Advisory Council on Extension aiid Continuing Education 
witl> ex officio representatives from Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Defense, Labor, Interior,- State, HUD and OEO, as well as 
12 other members. - ^ 



$12,825,000 (About 650 projects and nearly 0MB 13,491 

.500,000 people served)^ 
1,425,000 (About 10 special programs supported) 13.557 

\ 

^ ^^ 
Title II: College Library Programs 

A. Grants to Nonsectarian ftigher\>Education Institutions to Acquire 
Nonmedical Higher Education Resources. Grants are basic (maximum 
^$5,000), supplemental (based on eitrollment, program and need) or 
special purpose (inc^ludes sharing of collections, combinations of 
higher education institutions and public/private, nonprofit libraries > 
which require one- third matching 'founds) . 
« 

' $9,975,000 (About 2500 basic grants) 0MB 13.406 



B.' Library ''Tr&iriing 'Grants and General isibrary Research and 
Demonstration. Training persons in the principles and practices of 
librarianship and ihformatioil science. Minimum 50 percent for 
f el lojtf ships .atid traineeships. Demonstration projects to imprpve 
libraries of , librarianship. Directed^primarily to disadvantaged 
youth. ' " 

' ' . \ - > " ' , ' 

$2,000,000 (About 165 f el Ipwships and about OI^B 13.468 

215 basic and 35 advanced . 
institutions) " ' om 13.475 

$1,000,000 (1 4 projects supported in 
filoal year 1975) 

\ ^ 6 
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Title III: Strengthening Developing Institutions 

Grants to two- qt four-y^ar accredlp^ colleges and universities 
in existence at least five years, as weil as vocational and proprie- 
tary schools that qualify as developing institutions, to strengthen 
academic, administrative and student service programs. Also supports 
a small number of relatively advanced institutiotis . In addition to 
partial-cost program grants, supports national teaching fellowships 
for outstanding graduate "students , junior faculty and professors 
emeriti from established coll^^tf?; 

$58,000,000 (Advanced [About 215 institutions 'oMB 13.454 

institutional -development) assisted, 525 fel'low- 

$52,000,000 (Basic siiips and 60 emeriti*) 

institutional development) 



Title IV: Student Assistance 

A-1, Basic hducatibnal Opportunity Grants (BLOG). Fi^t enacted in 
P,L,, 92-318, assists part- and full-time students enrolled in eligible 
public, proprietary or nonprofit college, university, voc-tech and 
nursing schools for up to four (occasionally five) years of under- 
graduate studies. Grants in 1974-75 varied between $50 and $800," ' 
depending on cost of education and family contribution based on income. 
Grants are disbursed by the institution after process ing 'of appli- 
cations and determinsat ion of award by USOl: -engaged contractoi'. Maximum 
grant is half the cost of attending or half the need. 

$660,X)00,000 (About 600,000 students assisted) OMB 13.539. 

+135,000,000 carryover from fiscal year 1974 



2. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) . Assists 
students with exceptional financial needs by grants processed and 
disbursed through public and private nonprofit postsecondary insti- 
tutdons that offer at least a two-year baccalaureate program or 
occupational schools with at least a one-year program. Grants 
of $200 to $1500 per year per s^tudent for a maximum of five years. 
Funds allocated based on institutional applications and amounts n*beded 
for continuing student grants. Every grant must be matched by the 
institution from other aid administered by institution, including 
federally supported work-study and National Defense Student Loans. 

$240,300,000 (About 300,000 students in 3250 OMB 13.418 

* institutions assisted) 
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3. State Student Incentive Grants. Provides one-to-one matching 
funds to states for development and expansion of grant assistance 
for postsecondary undergraduate students with substantial financial 
.nee^, .provid^ that states meet* cert^ain requirements including 
increasing state student aid over base year. States a^ply annually 
for both- .continuation and initial awards; funds allocated based on 
percent of total full- and half-time undergraduates in attendance. 

$20,000,000 (About 80,000 students assisted) 0MB 13-.548 



4. Educational Opportunity Centers (EOC) . * Competitive proposals to ' 
^)rb^ide one-year grants which, on an area basis, provide coordinated 
intensive service to facilitate entry into postsecondary education 
of students from areas with major concentrations of low-income persons. 
Centers provide counselings tutoring and assistance with applications 
and*serve as coordinating centers to jatol admission ^ recruit ing and 
counseling effort. # 

$3,000,000 - 0MB 13.543 



4. Upward Bound. Assistance by public and private higher education 
institutions, including vocational and career education, to generate 
the necessary skills and motivation for success in education beyond 
the high school among ^young people from low-income families and with 
inadequate secondary school preparation. ^Competitive proposal grants. 

$38,331,000 (About 420 projects) ' 0MB 13.492 



4. Talent .Search. Support for institutions and agencies that identify 
youth from grade 7 on with financial or cultural need and exceptional 
potential for postsecondary education, encourage secondary school 
completion and postsecondary t;raining and publicize srtudent aid 
avallablre. Aid via competitive project grants. * 



$6,o5o,0OO (Aboyt As]'000 students assisted) 0MB 13.488 



4. Special Serviced for Disadvantaged Students in Higher Education 
Institutions. To aisist low-income and physically^ handicapped 
students (minimum SCAoercent of totals to initiate, continue or 
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•resume pi&stsetondary ^ducajion by providing services such as counseling 
placement, curriculum modification, tutoring, facglty consulting and 
community and agency placement. Building or outfitting, regular ser- 
vices to students or services' provided by other programs miy not "be 
financed. Competitive proposals. ^ ^ 

$23,000,000 (About 72,000 students aided) 0MB 13.482 

' • \ ' - 

5.» Assistance to Institutions of Higher Education. Assists institu- 
tions via a decreasing sliding-scale fee ($500 down to $100 per 
student) based. on (a) number of full-time students with basic educa- 
tion grants (45 percent "of funds), (b) a declining sliding-scale, 
''percentSige (50 percent to 38 percent) of aggregate federal funding for 
supplemental educational opportunity grants, work-study payments and 
loans to students (45 percent of funds) and (c) genex^-l assistance to 
graduate students under T*itle X (F) (10 percent of fundhj. '^J'unding 
for (a) above not triggered until appropriations for basic edu<fcitional 
opportunity grants exceed 50 percent of approved entitlements for the 
basic grants . * . ' ^ . " 

Not ^fundeyl - - , ^ ^ 



5. Higher Education Cost for Veterans Instruction (VCIT) . Assists 
accredited c6lleges and universities i^ serving an increasing 
number of Vietn^n-era veteran b/ establishing full-time offices of 
veteran affairs with programs of outreach, recruiting, counseling 
and special education. Balance of funding (small or.rtone) after 
establishing office may be used for general aeademi^r instnJction 
expense i Funding by annual application at $300 pel?** yeteran and $150 , 
per veteran in*^ special programs for the^ edilcatioivally di,sadvantaged. 

$23,750,000 (Offices of veteran affairs |n ' ^ 0MB •13.540 

more 'than 1000 colleges) 

B, Guaranteed Student Loan Program. (Emergency Insured Student 
Loan Act of 1969, *P.L. 91-95; P.L. 93-269). Provides federal 
loan insurance and interest subsidy for lo'ans by private organi- 
zations to undergraduate apd graduate students in eligible post-^ 
secondary institutions up to $2500 per year ($7500 total for 
undergr.aduate or $10,000 for graduate students). Repayment is 
made ov^r 5 to 10 years after leaving school.. Interest subsidy 
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for students from families with adjusted incomes of less than 
$15,000 per year. Covers federal reinsurance of 80* percent 
of principal and interest of loans guarantefed by the states. 

$1.15-1.65 billion (About one million guaran- 0MB 13.460 

teed loans by private 
lenders; expense to Us>S. 
exceeds $300 million 

per year) . ^ ^ 

N 

C. College Work Study. Provides a maximum of 80 percent of -earnings 
(plus % percent for administrative expense) for part-time 
employment of undergraduate, graduate and profess ional "student s • 
with great financial need^n 'nonprofit" postsecondary institutions or 
in any public interest work. Institutions apply annually with 
funding allotments recommended by USOE regional panels. 

$300,200,000 (About 3150 institutions and - 0Mb 13.463 

560, obo students helped) 
+1 19, 800,000 supplemental appropriation 



D. Cooperative Education Programs. Provides a maximum of $75,000 
per year for administration, " as well as the cost of training and 
research programs, to institutions of higher education for planning, 
establishing, expanding or carrying out programs of cooperative 
education (alternate periods of full-Jime. study and employment). 
Cpmpetitive proposals annualjy; eligille for three years maximum. 

$10,750,000 (Ahout 370 institutions assisted) 0MB 13.510 



E, National Direct Student Loans (DSL) . Establishes loan funds of 
$100 to $2500 per student at accredited? public, private and pro- 
prietary" postsecondary institutions to permit needy undergraduate 
and graduate students dttei^ding at least half time to complete 
their education. State allotment, based on the percent of natioa^l^ 
equivalent full-time students. Most institutions must match $1 f^*. 
$9 federa\.. Annual applications. Allocations by USOE. regional patlels. 

$321,000,000 (About 2800 institutions and 0MB 13.471 

735 ,000- student^ assisted) 
6,440,000 (Reimburs(5^Vl800 institutions for OM^^"!*!? . 470 

their share of 300,000 ' 
loans can ce lied) 

2,000,000 (Loans to 88 institutions for 0MB 13.469 

matching requirements) 
10 



Title V: Teacher Prugranc 

B-1. Teacher Corps , Operation antl Training. Strengthening educational 
opportunities for children in *low- income areas by means of new 
•teaching methods, staffing patterns, curricula and community 
outreach and involvement. ^ Encourages colleges and universities -to 
broaden programs o»^ teacher preparation and encourages higher education 
institutions and local education agencies to improve programs of 
training and retraining for teachers and teacher aides. Competitive 
proposals for two-year progMps. Local education agencies must pay 
a minimum of 10 percent of slwaries and expenses; both local education 
agencies and ui^i^versities aiife strongly encouraged to make substantial 
matching contributions. 

$37,500,000 (About 4200 corps members, 400 programs) 0MB 13.489 ' 



2. Attracting and Qualifying Teachers to Meet Critical Shortages. 
A program of modest grants to states to set up and administer plans 
to increase t:^e supply of trained and retrained teachers, aides, 
tutors, assigjfetants , etc. 



$8,139,000 



C. higher Lducation Personnel Fellowships (LDPA, Part I). ProVides 
one- to two«year fellowships for graduate students to train teachers, 
administrators or education specialists for community and junior 
colleges and four-year colleges and universities. Student and insti- 
tution each receive $3000 per year plus $500 to student for each 
dependent. Competitive proposals, 



$530,00ff» (About 315 fellowships in 47 programs 0MB 13.462 

and institutions) ^ 



D. Training OppA^tunijfcies for Other Than Higher Education. Project 
grants primarily to l<ical education agencies £or programs of com- 
prehensive development^ of teachers, teacher trainers, pupil personnel 
specialists, aides, preschool teachers, administrators, nonteacher 
professional school' personnel and teachers of the handicM)ped, migrants , 
bilingual, Indian, gifted and disadvantaged students. School personnel. 
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parents ancj community collaborate on designinj^ and implementing re- 
training, curricular reform and organizational innovation. 



$5,541,000 (Supports^Sl projects and 3500 jichoolj, y 0MB 13.505 
andT community people) / 



Section 531. .Career Opportunities Program. Covers competitive one- 
year grants primarily to local education agencies to supervise, 
train or better qualify persons serving pr preparing to serve in 
poverty- area schools, primarily low-income community residents^ and 
Vietnam veterans, as aides whihj training for certification. 



$1,784,000 (About 135 projects with 10,000 0MB 13. '^21 

participants supported) 



E. Training Programs for Higher Education Personnel. Project 
grants of up to 12 months to higher education institutions' for 
training of higher education teaphers^ administrators or educa- 
tional specialists by means of institutes and short-term traijiing 
programs, including participant stipends in some cases. 



$2,100,000 0MB 13.461 



P. Training and Development for Vocational Education Personnel. 
Project grants to higher education institutions for awards<J:o 
qualifjang vocational education students pursuing a graduate program 
of -up To three years. Also covers* institutional awards to develop 
"Such programs. Funding for individual project grants to states for 
voc-ed personnel training consistent with the state plan for pro- 
fessional personnel development based on the state vocational 
education plan. Substantial *state and institution contribution 
expected. Prospectus plus competit^ive proposals. 

$9,000,000 (About 60,000 students and 15-20 0MB 13.503* 

institutions « and . 50*4 



*From 1972 edition. Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance . 



Tit In VI: FiniVXu^uil Aaoiatani-^o for the Imi^rovcmcnt of 
^!fnder*fjp^duatc Inctrui^tinn 

A. Higher Educatior\ Instx^uctional Equipment. Provides no more tnan 
50/50 matching basis grants to public and nonpublic postsecondary 
/ institutions ,for improvement of the quality of undergraduate 

instructional equipment, materials, and related minor remodeling. May 
not include general library acquisitions, textbooks, general purpose 
furniture, expendable supplies, large-scale computers, radio and 
TV broadcast equipment or recreational equipment. Allotments by 
states basfed 50 percent on postsecondary enrollment and 50 percent 
on a per-capita equalization formula. Competitive proposals approved 
by the state higher- educatipn facilities commission (HEFA) or by 
Section 1202 (a) state commission, depending on state. 

♦ 

$7,500,000 (About MOO grants, 13 percent for ON© 13.518 

educat ional television) 



fitio VII: Conotruction of Academic Facilit^Lco 

Note: This section has not been funded since fiscal year 

1973 but is briefly described since it is still the law. 

A. Grants for Undergraduate Academic Facilities. Sets up a general 
framework for grants with maximum 50 percent federal matching; allot- 
ments between states and between community and technical colleges, 
four-year colleges and universities; development of state plan and 
administration of plan by HEFA or 1202 (a) commission in each state. 



B. Grants for Graduate Academic Facilities. Maximum of 50/50 
matching grants for graduate schools and cooperative graduate centers. 



C. Loans for Construction of Academic Facilities. Provides for 
insured loans from a U.S. Treasury revolving-loan fund. Also 
provides for annual grants on nonfederal loans that refund interest 
paid in excess of the federal long-term borrowing rate. 

D. Assistance in Niaj or Disaster Areas. Financial assistance to 
higher education institutions whose facilities, equipment or supplies 
have been destroyed or damarged in a major disaster area designated 

by the Office of Emergency Planning. 
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fi. Recovery of Payments. Rules for^T^covery of "the federal sljare 
of the value of education facilities in use less than 20 years and 
no ^longer used for academic purposes. 



Title VIII: Mctuorkc of Knowledge 

Grants to support projects for planning, developing and carrying 
out joint institutional use of unusual and expensive facilities such 
as specialized libraries and laboratories, except for the cost of 
operating terminals and computers, lin« rental charges, etc. 



Not funded 



TitU^ IX^: Iraduatr Progrrma — Winto to Higher Edwmtion I^tH±^\tutionQ 
A, General Section, Covers intent to Strengthen quality of g^duate 
programs, feeder undergraduate programs where necessary and, 
particular, gra'duate programs for public service. Grants ma/'be used 
•for faculty improvement, expansion oF graduate prograpis-j-cjfui pment and 
material acquisition, co-op arrangements between sclVbols iUid strength- 
ening of graduate school administration. 



Not funded 



B. (iraduatc Fellowships in Post. secondary Education. Authorize^} up" 
to 7r)()0 graduate education fellowsliips with stipends not to exceed 
$4000 and for a maximum period of three years for doctoral candidates 
with particular emphasis on new programs to develop classroom teachers, 
minority participation, previous successful experience out side of^ 
higher education, etc. 



54,000^000 (About 600 fellowships) ' 0MB 13.407^ 



Public SorviOe Fellowships. Competitive progtam grants up to 
three years (minimum one-third matching) for full-time fellowships to 
recent college graduates intending to pursue a public service career 
{Part A). Stipends to individuals, estimated at $6500 each (Part f ) . 

$2,300,000 C^60 fellowships and 46 institution^) 0MB 13.555 . 
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D. Fellowships for Other Purposes. Grants to participating uni- 
versities to cover up to 500 fellowships for a minimum of $2800 
per year plus dependent allowances and university costs to able 
but needy graduate and professional students who are in the mining 
and mineral fuel conservation area (including oil, gas, coal, oil 
shale and uranium) , or from disadvantaged backgrounds. 



$1,500,000 (About 150-200 students assisted) 0MB 13,567 

I 

F.^ General Assistance to Graduate Schools, Grants of up to $200 

per year per full-time* equivalent student pursuing a postbaccalaureate 

program on approval of application tC the U,S, commissioner. 



Not funded 

Title X: Community College a and Occupational h\Iuaation 

A. Establishment and Hxpansion of Community Qpl leges, (1) General 

provisions for a state plan^, an advisory council and planning fund 

allocation to the states; (2) provisions for apportionment among the 

states of grants for the establishment and expansion of college 

facilities, but not for construction or purchase, A four-year 

declining scale (40 percent to 10 percent) is set up for the -federal 

share of total costs, A 70 percent to 10 percent fQur-yoar, declining 

percentage of lease c6sts can be funded .with the federal grant,. 

Funds paid based on approved applications, but within state allocation 

limits. 



Not funded 



B, Occupational Education Programs, Levels of author! zatii on 
(not appropriations) set at $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1975, 
Funds to be allotted in* 1975 based on .states* percent of total 
population aged 16 and older with a $500,000 minimum per state 
or territqry. The secretary of HEW shall carry out a program 
to promote and encourage occupational| edjication , including (1) 
state grants ynder USOE, (2) assurance ^hat subprofessional needs 
in education, health, rehabi notation' and community welfare are 
considered, (3) coordination with related programs administered 
•by HEW and atjier federal departments and agencies and (4) contin- 
uous an?ief.<^»ment of needq and pnograin ovaluat ion in occupational 
education. Likewise, the commissioner shall coordinate, promote 
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and encourage occjJpational preparation and counseling and jdb or 
postsecondary pladement as school responsibilities; develop/nV 
education methods I and techniques; assume that education protessijonal 
development effor :s adequately support voc-tech and occupataonalj 
education; and di jseminate accuratef^^i|ifonnation on occupatijonal 
education, ' "^T , I > 

States must designate a State administrative agency responsible 
for the occupational education program, at the same time continuing 
the current responsibilities of the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, with alequato provisions for appeajls and approval by the 
commissroner. Planning to be conducted by the 1202* commission to 
assess existing pijblic and private postsecondary facilities and cap- 
abilities and de\|3lop a long-range strategy, including continuous 
planning ^d evaluation, for establishii» occupational education as 
coequal with acade^iic programs irf the elementary-secondary schools. 

Program grants consistent with state planning, are au^liorlzed 
for postsecondary instructional progrim design, training and rent, 
lease or remodeling of facilities (80 percent of funds) . The re- 
maining 20 percent of grant funds, administered by. the commissioner, 
cover demonstration programs, supplemental or incentive grants to 
states (including those for the 'disadvantaged) and programs with 
regional or national potential. 



C. Establishment of Federal Agencies. Requires in USOE a Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education headed by a deputy commissioner with 
13 additional professional positions. In addition, a community college 
unit, headed by a dipa^or, is to be established. 



, Not funded 




Title XI / LoD School Clinical Experience Progrqmo 

Competitive contract grants (maximum 90 percent federal) 
covering establishment or expansion of clinical experience programs 
for law students, particularly case preparation and trial. Grants 
may include planning, additional faculty, faulty training, travel, 
equipment, library resources and reasonable student stipends. 



Not funded 



*Seo Title XII for definition of the so-called 1202 commissions, 

16 . . 
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Title XII: General PvovLoiono 

To obtain coraprohensjve planning funds under Section \20% or 
to be eligible for assistance under Title X, states must set up, or 
designate an existing agency as, a "state conanission" (the oo-Co^lled • 
1202 cominission> broadly and equitably representative of the general 
public as well as public and private, nonprofit and proprietary 
postsecondary institutions in the state. In addition, a USOE Advisory 
Council on Graduate Education is formed with the cominissioner as / 
chairman and w1.th raembers ftom the executive office of the President, 
the National Science Foundation, the National Foundation on Arts and 
^^_.^tho Humanities , ijp graduate student and leading education authorities, 
^ Tb\be eligible tor institutional and student aid, institutions must , 
furnish the commissioner with C05t-of-education data. 

$2,000,000 (About 45 state 1202(a) commissions OMB 13.550 

assisted) , ' 

1.000.000 (56 HEFA facilities commissiohs ' OMB 13.455 

^ ' assisted) ^ 



fiOneral Education Provifiionfi Furid for the fiducation Amendments 

Improve^ient of Post secondary Hducatioh (FUN t))^ of 1972 "(P.L. 9^2-318) 



Compet It ivip nat ^al« propo<ials with'xonimcnts bjf the G|ate 1202 
comm4<ision. cov-ering onQ- to throe-yoar project grants to postsecondary 
in»it itut ionS^ for innovat ive prt)Brcmis, with priority for activity's 
related to learner- centxjr.od chan^eJ^ncroaoed cost-effoctiveno^ . 
increased diversity and needed structural change. Declining funding for 
multiycar grants. Matching institution funding suggested. 

• - < 

g ♦ *• > • 

$11,500,000 (About 130 awards from 2900 proposals) OMB 13.538 



National Defense Education Act (>fDEA) P . L7 85- 864 

« ' ' ' ' / 

Yitlc'Vlr Foreign Languagd and Avok^Studioo (Roooaroh) 

Competitive research. proposals by individuals, educational 
institutions or organizations for grants to improve foreign 
language and area studies through sui^ort of research, oxperimen- 
^jipfion and dcvelopmerjt of specialized instructional n)aterials 
and Studios (OMB 13.436). Stipends to graduate language students 
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(0MB 13.434). Competitive grants for institutions of higher 

education to establish and operate centers for teaching m6dem 
forQj.gn languages and area studies. 

$860,000*, (50 centers, 28 undergraduate and 23 0MB 13.436 

$3,200,000 graduate programs, 830 graduate fellow- QMB 13.434 

$5,318,000 ships and 25 research projects supported) OMB 13.435 

Intematio^l Education Act * • P.L. 89-698 



Grants awarded .through the secretary of HEW to public and 
priv^ate nonpro-fit organizations for establishing, strengthening, 
equipping and i operating graduate centers for research and training in/ 
international studies. Competitive grants also authorized for higher « 
education institutions for comprehensive plannihg, developing and 
carrying out improved un'dergraduate instliictiort in international 
studies. Establishes a National Advisory Committee on International 
Studies, chaired by the assistant secretary of HEW. 



Not funded 



Vocational Education Act (See Elementary-Secondary Laws) 



Since 15 j^ercent of the funding under this act must be set 
aside for postsecondary use', this act is also listed under 
Post secondary. - - 



*Rjlus» counterpart and other U.S. funds avai labile in some foreign 
cpyntries. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION DIVISION 
). DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

General Education Provisions 405 Ch) ~- title IV of P.L. 90-247 

National Institute of Education (NIE) - - as amended by P.L. 

93-380 



Under the of^ce of the assistant secretary of education^ 
and with policy set by the nine-member National Council. of 
Education Research, NIE provides centralized contract research 
and development management, along with some in-house research. 
Objectives include solution or alleviation of education problems, 
strengthening the scientific and technological foundations of 
education, advancing the art, science and profession of education 
and building an effective research and development system. 



$70,000,000 

f 



0MB ^3.575 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Educational Broadcasting Facilities P.L. 87^4^7 as amended 

, by P.L. 90-129, P.L. 

91-97, P.L. 92-411 and 
P.L. 93-84 



& ■ ' • i ^ 

Provides matching grants of up to 75 percent for radio and 
television facilities for noncommercial educational broadcasting 
to serve educational, cultural and informational needs in homes and 
school^: Grants vary between $80-150,000 (radio), and $90-650,000 
(educational television). 



$12,000,000 (Estimated 18 educational television ' 0MB 13.413 

and 21 radio projects funded) 



lie Broadcasting Financing Act jj P,Li 91-437 



Sets up a nonprofit Corporation for Public Broadcasting with 
a 15«member board appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Major purposes include full development of educational 
broadcasting by providing programs and assisting in developing 
systems of noncopimercial radio and TV stations and interconnection 
systems, all with maximum freedom from control and interference. 

Corporation funding from federal ajjpropriations and private 
grants "and contracts (matched by federal) used to carry out purposes 
of act by grants and contracts with organizations and stations for 
production or procurement of program materials, establishment of 
a program library and dissemination, etc. 

\ 

$62,000,000 (Estimate for fiscal year 1975) 
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Appalachian Vocational Educa^^tjonal ^ p.L. 89-4 as afciended 

Facilities and Operation ' „ by PiL. 90-103 and 

P.L. 92-65 

Section 211 (a) Vocational Educational Facilities ^ 

Matching project grants through states to local education 
agencies for construction, equipment purchase and operation of 
public vocational education facilities to provide people of the 
region with the education and training necessary for employment. 
Goal is vocational facilities for 50 percent of 11th and 12th 
grade students. '^Prdject must conform with state Appalachian 
Blan. _ 



$24,295,000 (In fiscal year 1975 an estimated 55 ^ 0MB 23.012 

construction and 10 additional 
operating grants made) v/ ^ 
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LEGISLATION EXPIRING IN FISCAL YEAR 1976 



ELEMENTARY -SECONDARY 

Emergency School Aid Act (ESA) ' ^ Title VII of^P.L. 93-318 

(as extended by P.Lf 
93-380) 

(General 

Purposes are financial, assistance for eliminating staff and 
student minority group segregation, encouraging voluntary desegre- 
gation and aiding children to overcome educational disadvantages of 
minority group isolation. Guidelines and criteria under ESA and 
Title VI Of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 apply uniformly whether 
segregation is de jure or de facto . Minimum allocations are specified 
as 4 percent for bilingual (708c), 3 percent for integrated educa- 
tional television programs (711), 5 percent for special programs 
(708a) and 1 percent for evaluation (713). Of the remaining 
appropriation, the assistant secretary shall allocate to locaj^ educa- 
tion agencies nd>t more than 15 percent for desegregation assistance 
pilot projects and 8 percent for community-based special' proj ects . 
The balance is apportioned among states with $75,000 per state plus 
an amount based on percent of minority children aged 5-17 (minimum 
$100,000 per state), with reapportionment of unused grants. 



Section 706 (a) Basic Grante and 706 (b) Pilot Programs to Local 
Education Agencies 

Based on a p^aji to eliminate or prevent minority isolation and 
aid 'in overcoming the disadvantages of isolation, competitive one-year 
project grants are available primarily for basic instruction and 
support services including supplemental teachers, counselors, aides, 
remedial services, teacher training, curriculum developnient, career 
education, interracial and community activities, planning anfl minor 
remodeling (as defined in 707 [a] ) . Continuation grants possible, 
based on quality of new applications. Grants limited to additional 
costs of desegregation activity. 

? • ' 

706(a)-$146,875,000 (Fiscal yeaf^ 1974) (AVferage award $276,000) 0MB 13.525 
706(b)- 37,341,000 (Fiscal year 1974) (Average award $192,00.0) 0MB 13.526 
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Sectiok 708 -(a) SpecrCdl Prqgrame ' . ■ 

Orie-y/ar national competitive project' grants to public or 
priyate nonprofit agencies for eliminating, reduc^ing or preventing 
minority isolatiori afid aiding minority ^isadv;^ntaged children; 
• Award based on nonfederal panel racotmnendat iona. * 

$74,250,000 (155 local' education agejicies and 75 
' ^ \ > nonprofit organisation graftts plus 10 
* emergency grants) 



0MB 13.532 



Section 708* fb) Comrunity-BaGed Special Projects 

One-yea.r discretionary project graqts to ifonprofit organizations 
that will be a positive community force in support of efforts by local 
education agencies to plan or implement desegregation, solve resulting 
problems, encourage voluntary integration or aid minority children in 
overcoming educational disadvantages. Community groups may serve a3 
parent-school coordinating links to encourage genuine public involvement. 

$19,915,000 (Fiscal year 1974 -- average 1974 award 0MB 13.529. 

was $84,000) 



Section 708^ (c) Bilingual Pvojecte 

One-year discretionary project grants to local education agencies 
and curriculum organizations for developing programs that minimize 
cultural barriers for children whose dominant language is other than 
English. 

$9,958,000- (Fiscal year 1974 average 1975 grant 0MB 13.528 

was $230,000) 



Seation 709 Metropolitan Area Projecte 

Project grants (1) to local education agencies to assist in 
establishing and maintaining integrated schools and (2) to groups f 
of local education agencies in a standard metropolitan statistical 
area (SMSA) , with participation of at least two-thirds of districts/ 
pupils in SMSA, for joint development of a plan to reduce or eliminate 
minority group school isolation. 

Not funded 
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Sootion 710 AppHoatione 

This section details the many limitations on funding under 
ESA including required parent, teacher and secondary student 
involvement in project planning and operation; limitation of grants 
to additional costs after assurances that state- local funds are not 
available; supplemental costs not supplanting nonfederal funds; 
required proof of maintenance of loca^^and state fiscal effort; 
assistance to ^'freedom of choice" desegregation plans barred unless 
certified to achieve full desegregation; per-pupil expenditures high • 
enough to be effective; nonpublic school participation when they do ' 
not discriminate; comments and recommendations by state education 
agency on proposals and parent- techer-student committee sign-off; 
provisions for objective measurement of changes in achievement as 
part of a continuing evaluation. Also sets up specific criteria for 
approval of grant applications by assistant secretary. 



Section 711 B!ducational TcleviBion 

One-year project grants to expert public^'or private organizations 
to develop and produce noncommercial, free television programs involving 
multiethnic children's activities with -a positive cognitive and 
affective value. Awards based on nonfederal panel recommendations. 

$7,486,000 (Average nationwide needs grant $1,883,000 6jMB 13.5*30 
in fiscal year 1974; other unique needs 
grants — $248,000), 



POSTSECQNDARY 

Emergepcy Insured Student Loan 
hi3i^ 19 6T '* 

\ 

Authorizes the commissioner to set aside periodically special 
allowance payments to lenders to subsidize, at least partially, the 
difference between' the 7 percent per year interest rate for guaranteed 
loans and the prime interest rate. Ma^imum^payment is 3 percentage 
points in the interest rate per .year. Originally scheduled to expire 
in fiscal year 1975 but extended for one year by special arrangements; 



P.fc. 91-95 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Libi^ary Services and Construction Act ' P.L. 84-597 

Title I: Grant a for Public Librariee 

Extends and improves the services of public libraries, insti- 
tutional libraries and libraries for the physically handicapped. 
Grant allocations to states of $200,000 ($40,000 in territories) 
plus a share based on percent of total population. Based on a long- 
range plan and with consultation with the State Advisory Council 
on Libraries, formula grants for books, library materials and 
equipment, salaries, operating expenses, etc., primarily for benefit 
of disadvantaged, institutionalized or physically handicapped individuals 

$49,155,000 (Library Services for about 28,000,000 0MB 13.464 

disadvantaged, 800,000 institutionalized 
and 400,000 handicapped persons) 



Title II : Cofiotvuotion of Publio Libraries 

Provides matching formula grants to states for construction 
of public libraries. « 



$4,363.,000 (40 projects supported) 0MB 13.408 



Title TIT: Ihtcrlibrary Cooperation ' 

To encourage systematic, effective coordination of the resources " 
of school, public, academic and special libraries, formula grants are 
awarded as described under Title I for services and equipment (no 
materials) leading to maximum coordinated service. . 

$2,594,000 (130 projects supported) * 0MB 13.465 



Title IV: Older Reader Serviceo 

Matching formula grants to states for improving library services 
for older readers, including librarian training, special programs and * 
materials, outreach programs and transportation for the elderly to 
libraries. 

^ / 

\ 

Not funded 
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PROGRAMS EXPIRING IN FISCAL YEAR 1977 
* ' ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY . 



Education of the Handicapped Act P.L. 91-230. 

Part A, General Provioiona 

Sets^ up in USOE a Bureau for Education of'the Handicapped, 
headed by a deputy commissioner, associate deputy and four high- 
level administrators. Also sets up a 15-member national advisory 
committee to review administration and operation of this act and 
make annual recommendations to Congress, submitted -through the 
commissioner and secretary^. 



Part B. State Aooiotanae for Eduoation of Handicapped Children 

Sets levels of funding authorization and allotments to states 
based on percent of children aged 3-21 (minimum $200,000 or -3 percent 
per state) aftex ^ 3. percent set-aside for outlying areas and Indian 
schools. However, the Matthias Amendment (see under fiscal year 1975 
^ extendable) sot this aside for one year. 

Calls for a stat:e plan by the state education agency,' approved 
by the governor and revised annually, for education of the handicapped, 
including allocations to local education agencies only for approved, 
supplemental, publicly controlled haifidicappcd education programs. 
Also requires participation of nonpublic school children, provides 
for objective evaluation, guarantees procedural due process and 
safeguarding of privacy of^ records and requires various fiscal, 
dissemination, organizationa^l and' contrpl assurances. . The state plan 
must provide a timetable and list of required resources to achieve the., 
goal of providing full* education for all handicqjped children. 

Formula grants to -states to assist in initiation, improvement and 
expansion of education and related services for children who are men;t,ally 
retarded, deaf or hard of hearing^ speech- impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled or otherwise impaired. 

$100,060,000 . (335,000 handicapped children helped 0MB 13.449 

directly with an estimated 3,300,000' 
assisted indirectly) 



Part C, Centers and Serviaeo to Meet Special Neede of the Handicapped 
Section 621. Regional Resource Centers. Annual project grants to 
combinations of higher education institutiorts, state education agencies 
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and possibly some local education agencies to finance regional 
resource centers that provide advice and technical services to 
educators for improving education of handicapped children. 

$9,243,000 (13 regional resource centers and 0MB 13.450 

1 coordination center) 



Section 622 . Centers and Services for Deaf-Blind Children. Competi- 
tive annual (and renewable) ' grants and contracts to public and 
nonprofit agencies, organizations or institutions for regional 
centers to provide deaf-blind children with (Part A) comprehensive 
diagnostic and evaluative services, (Part B) education, adjustment 
and orientation programs and (Part C) consultative services for 
their parents and teachers. Also funds inservioe training, materials 
dissemination and minor construction. 



$12,000,000 (Full-time education for 2800 deaf-blind 0MB 13.445 

children and short-term services for 300) 



Section 623- Early Childhood for Handicapped Children. Competi- 
tive annual project grants (renewable) to public and private non- 
profit organizations to support experimental preschool and early 
childhood programs for handicapped children. Federal funds must 
be matched by at least 10 percent cash or in-kind.' 

$14,000,000 (150 demonstration projects providing 0MB 13.444 

poraprehonsive therapeutic services 
for 8300 children) 



Section 624. Research, Innovative, Training and Dissemination Activities 
Centers, Grants or contracts to organizations operating a center or. 
providing services to handicapped for (1) research on full range of 
handicapped children's needs, (2) development and demonstration of new 
methods, (3) training of professional and allj^ personnel and (4) 
dissemination of materials and information about effective practice. 

j 

Not funded 
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Section 625. Regional Education Programs. Competitive one- to three- 
yoar project grants and contracts with nonprofit postsecondary 
institutions for development or operation of specially designed or 
modified vocational, technical, postsecondary or adult education 
for deaf or handicapped persons. Priority to multistat e region or 
largo population area programs* 

$575,000 (3 projects at postsecondary »level ; up to OME 13.560 

6 new projects in fiscal year 1976) 



Part 0. Training Teaohero for the Handicapped 

Section 631-632 - Training Teachers for the Handicapped. Fifteen-month 
project grants to higher education ^institutions or state education 
agencies to assist in developing training programs to improve 
quality and increase supply of educators for handicapped q>tijdren. 
Grants for undergraduate, graduate and summer traineoships special 
projects or study institutes. 

$37,700,000 (About 25,200 students assisted directly) 0MB 13.451 



Section 633. Handicapped Teacher Recruitment and Information. Project 
grants or contracts to public or private nonprofit organizations for 
developing models relating to recruitment of educational personnel for 
the handicapped. Also covers dissemination of information on educa- 
tional opportunities for the handicapped (such as Closer Look). 

$500,000 (Supports about' 100 referral centers, 0MB 13.452 

television and radio ads ai^d 500,000 
mailings to parents) 



Section 634. Handicapped Physical Education and Recreation Traiifing. 
Similar objectives and programs as Section 631-32 (above) but for physical 
educators or recreational personnel to work with the handicapped. 

$700,000 (Supports about 30 training programs and 0MB 13.448 

institutes with 500 annual participants) 
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Part Roooarch in Education of the Handicapped 
Section 641. Research and Demonstration^ Competitive matching 
project grants or contracts (renewable annually) to state educa- * 
Mon agencies, local education agencies, higher education insti-* 
tutions and education and research organizations for research and 
related activities to improve the education of handicapped children. 

$9,341,000 (About 100 research projects supported) ' 0MB 13.443 



Section 642, Physical ''Education and Recreation Research. Same as 
Section 641 (above) except that projects cover improvement o^ phy- 
sical education and recreation for handicapped children. 



$350,000 (4 projects supported) 0MB 13.447 



Section 643. Panel of Experts. Calls for commissioner to appoint 
panels of experts to evaluate programs and make recommendations. 



Part F, Inatructional Media for the Handicapped 

Federally supported free loan service for films and instruc- 
tional media for the deaf. In addition, provides support for special 
instructional media and regional media centers, as well as a national 
information center and, an instructional materials^ reference center. 
Also funds competitive grants and contracts to a variety of groups 
for research in use of media and training of parents and teachers in 
media use. 

$13,000,000 (About 2,900,000 iji film audiences and use 0MB 13.446 
by 1000 teachers. Supports 13 efforts 

special instructional media, 4 
regional media centers and 2 national 
centers) 
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• One-year renewable competitive grants to public, nonprofit 
or private organizations to establish and operate replicable model 
centers for the improvement of education for children with specific 
learning 'disabilities through research and personnel training. 

$3,250,000 (Provides a variety of services for 0MB 13.520 

14,500 children) 



National Defense Education Act (NDEAj P.L. 85-864 as amended 

extensively and most 
- ^ * recently by P.L. 93-38Q 

Title III' ; Strengthening InotmXcticm in Science^ Mathcmatiao, Madom 
Foreign Languagco and Other Critical Subjccto 

Part A. Grants to States.' After reserving up to 3*percent for outlying, 
territories, 1 percent for Indian education and 12 percent for interest- 
bearing loans to nonpublic schools, funds will be allotted to states 
based on percent of school-ago population and a por-pupil 'equalization 
factor. A state plan is requii^d, incorporating- principles for deter- 
mining award priorities for local education agencies matching funding • 
requirements and the usual assurances. ' 

Formula grants to state education agencies must provide 50 percent 
of the cost of laboratory and special equipment and minor remodel itig 
to improve instruction in public .elementary-secondary schools, as well 
as expanded or improved supervisory or related services by the state 
education agency in specified subject areas. Matching local allocation 
formula allows for school-age population and. per-capita income 'per 
student, • - , 

^ • ; ^ y 

•$21,500,000 -including (About *)800 pro>ects in local • . OMB 13,483 

* $2^000,000 for admini- education agencies; program 

stra^ion by state being consolidated} 

education agency 



Up to 10-year loans to nonprofit elementary- secondary schools for 
acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling of laboratories and ♦ 
other space. Interest rate is one- fourth point above average federal 
loan rate. * 



$500,000 (() loans in fiscal year 1974; program . OMB 13.479 

expected to expire in 197ft) 
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^ Part D. Grants to Local Education Agencies. 'For the some purposes as 
described in Part A (above), the* commissioner can make direct grants, 
after approval by the state education agency, for programs and projects 
to meet the special needs of educationally deprived children, includ- 
ing indirect assistance to nonpublic schools. 



^ot funded 



Note: The, Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) proposjq Cf)n- 
solidation'of the above program in fiscal year 1976-1977 
.with Library and Learning Resources of the Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education Act. See section on Consolidation of 
Education Programs. 



j\lcohpl and DruR Ahu_sc. Edujiatjpji^Act P.L. 93-42Z 



Competitive one-year project grants and L-ontracts to higher 
education institutions, state education agencieji. local education 
aponcies and other public or private organizationfi for research, 
demoni^tration and pilot projects (Section 3), and for fflanning and 
carrying out community -on en ted programs on drug abuse and drug 
dependency. 

t ' 

$4, -^00, 000 (Supports several hundred projects) 0MB 13.-420 

En\tironmentaI Education Act - ^^^E. 91-516 




Sets up in USOE an Office of Environmental Education to provide 
technical assistance. Also sets up a 2r-person advisory council 
appointed by the secretary (including at least three ecologists and 
three students*), which shall advise and make recommendations to the 
commissioner and director of the office, develop proposal cntefla 
and evaluate programs. <f 

.Comi>etitive project grants of up^to three years to accredited 
postsocondiiry institutions, staje and local education agencies, 
regional education research organizations and other public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations for community education projects, 
preserv'ice and inservice training for noneducat lonal personnel, 
environmental education centers, curriculum and material development, 
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evaluation and dissemination jjrojects and pilot programs for local 
education agencies. Nonfederal matching required at 20 percent, 
40 lucent and 60 percent for the first, second and third project 
years. Small grants of up to $10,000 for innovative programs to 
citizen and volunteer groups also awarded. 

$1,900,000 (85 projects supported) 0MB 13.522 



Assistance to States for Equalization Plans Section 842 of P.L. 

93-380 u 



Authorizes but not yet appropriates a minimmn of $100,000 in 
incurred cost per state for development of a slatPC-aid program con- 
sistent with the 14th Amendment to the u!s. Constitution. The pro- 
gram must have for its primary purpose the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all of the state's public school children. 

Not funded £ 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEA LTH, EDU'CATION AND WELFARE 

Naxional Center for Educatibnal Statistics Title IV of P.L. 90- 

' 247 as amended by 

Section 501 of P.L. 
93-380 



A National Center for Educational Statistics is established 
within the Office of the Assistant Secretary, headed by an administrator. 
StatutoryN-r'esponsibilities include collecting, collating and reporting 
complete Statistics on the condition of U.?!: education., publishing 
reports and special analyses of ^th^e meaning and significance of 
education statistics; assisting state and local education agencies in 
improving and automating their statistical and data collection 
activities; and reporting foreign education activities. A special re- 
port to Congress by March 1 df each year is required on the statis- 
tical "Condition of Education in' the USA." The center also must 
carry out special studies mandated' by Congress. * ^ 

Calls for a sevefi-member Advisory Council on Education Statistics, 
appointed by the secretary, including^ ox" off icio) the commissioner, 
directors of NIE, the Ceij^us and the'^reau of Labor Statistics. 
The council reviews the center's general operating policies and es- 
tablishes standards "^f or statistics and analyses dissemTnated. 

ine center nas a relatively smsrll permanent staff and carries 
out its activities primarily by award of contracts and grants to but- 
side organizations skilled in assessment > evaluation and statistical 
studies (such as National Assessment of Educational Progress) . 

...^ 

Salaries and expenses est^ated for fiscal year 1976 
Grants and*^ contracts requested iri budget for fiscal year 1976 



$ 2,363,000 
16,665,000 
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Community Services Act of- 1974 
Follow-Through Programs 



Title V of P.L. 93-644 



One-year renewable 25-percent matching grants to locAi>. education 
agencies and some nonpublic schools for services supplemental to those 
of the school to sustain and augment through the primary grades the 
gains made by poor children in Head Start and other preschool programs. 
Allowable programs include specialized remedial teachers, aides, 
materials, health and social services, nutritional improvement and 
work with parents. 



$53,000,000 (169 projects and 78,000 
children assisted) 



0MB 13.433 



0 
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PROGRAMS EXPIRING IN FISCAL YEAR 1978 
ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY PROGRAMS 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) P.L. 89-10 as amended 

by P.L. 93r380 

Title I : Assistance to Local Education Agencies for Education of 
Children of Lou-Income Families 

Part A-1. Basic Gra'hts to Local Education Agencies. Annual formula 
grants to state education agencies with fixed suballocations by 
county, for award to local education agencies based on annual plans 
and proposals to expand aiid improve educational programs to meet the 
needs of educationally disadvantaged children in low-income areas who 
are attending public and nonpublic schools. Approved uses include 
supplementing but not supplanting instruction, along with services 
such as food, health, nutritional ^ psychological, counseling, cultural 
development and prevocational training. Allocations are figtired by 
state "and county by (1) the number o^ children in poor families 
(Orchansky poverty index), (2) tWo-thirds of children from families 
in the Aid for Dependent Children Program (updated yearly") and f31 
institutionalized, neglected, delinquent and foster children supported 
with public funds. Entitlements are calculated on a county basis by 
multiplying the number of eligible poor children times 40 percent of 
the state's average p^-pupil expenditure (not less than 80 percent or 
more than 120 percent of national average). Up to 1 percent of 
funds are reserved for outlying territories, with Puerto Rico considered 
a state for this purpose. 

Hold harmless clauses guarantee local education agencies at 
ieast 80 percent of their previous year's allocations and state 
education agencies 100 percent of fiscal year 1974 allocations.' 



$1,587,130,000 (About 5,600,000 Hi Idren assisted 0MB 13.428 

including $17,600,000 in 14,000 local education agencies, 
for Indian children including 405,000 in nonpublic schools) 



2. Basic Grants to Educationally Deprived Children -- Handicapped 
(As amended by P.L. 89-313). Annual formula grants to state agencies 
and stdte- supported and state-operated schools for school-age (through 
age 20) handicapped children to extend and improve comprehensive 
educational programs for the handicapped. Funds may be used for instruc 
tion, ^physical education, mobility training, counseling, prevocational 
and vocational educati'on, teacher and aide training, equipment and 
essential pubHc school construction or remodeling. State allocations 
based on average daily school attendance of handicapped children. 
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Project funds to local education agencies based on number of handi- 
capped and project merit 'in light of state plan funding priorities. 

$88,927,000 (182,000 children served in 150 agencies) 0MB 13.427 



3. Basic Grants to Migrant Children (As amended by P.L. 89-750 and 
P.L. 93-380) ^One-year formula grants to states for educational 
services to children of migrant agriculture workers or fishermen, 
in order to expand and improve educational programs for migrant 
children. Approved uses include remedial instruction; health, 
nutrition and psychological services; counseling; cultural deve- 
lopment and prevocational training. State funding based on 40 percent 
of average slate per-pupil funding (between 80 percent and 120 percent „ 
of national average) times the number of equivalent full-time 5- to 
17-year-old migrant children. State education agencies fund local migrant 
programs based on annual proposals. 

$94,229,000 (About 430,000 children served; migrant 0MB 13.429 

student record transfer syst^ improved) 

4. Basic Grants to Neglected or Delinquent Children. One-year formula 
grants basod on average daily attendance to state agencies directly 
responsible for providing free public education, not beyond grade 12, 
for those under 21 in state institutions for neglected or delinquents 

^or in adult correctional institutions. Objective is to expand and 
improve educational programs for these institutionalized children. 
Funding formula as for migrant children(above) . Funds jm ay be 
used for supplementing but not supplanting educational o^ education- 
related services . 

$26,821,000 (About 50,000 youngsters helped) « 0MB 13.431 



Part B. ' Special Incentive Grants. One-year formula grants to states 
to provide incentive for an increase in stata and local funding for 
elementary-secondary education. Funding up to one dollar per eligible 
child for each .01 percent that the state's effort index exceeds the 
national average. The effort index is based oji nonfederal elementary- 
secondary education expenditures divided by total state personal 
income. Incentive funds awarded to local education agencies based on 
corjqyetitive proposals. * 



$14,000,000 (22 states received incentive grants OMB 13.512 

in fiscal year 1975) 
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Part C. Special Grants*. One-year formula grants to local education 
agencies with the highest concentration of children from low-income 
areas, based on a state-conducted comprehensive survey. County eligi-,. 
bility based on need. Local funds based on approved application 
for 'Serving educationally deprived children, concentrating on preschool 
and elementary programs. <» 



$38,000,000 iAOOO school districts assisted) - 0MB 13.511 

■♦ • . * 

Part D. General Provisions (Does not expiTe) . Includes limitations on 
local education agencies to receive grants. Programs must meet special 
needs of educationally^ deprived children in school attendance areas 
having a high concentration of low-income paTrents and must be- of suffi- 
cient scope to give reasonable promise of meeting needs. Planning 
may not exceed one percent of funds or ^$2,000 and must- be directly 
for Title I programs. ControJ of funds must be in the hands of a 
public agency, funds must supplement, not supp'lant, local and state 
contributions, whi^h are comparable to those spent elsewhere in 
local education agencies, ^nual evaluations of effectiveness and an 
annual report to the state* education s^gency ^re required. Both Title 
I application to the state education agency and., the evaluation must be 
available to parents. There must be effective dissemination to staff 
of other pertinent research and demonstrations that might be adapted. 
An ongoing training program for aides must bsf instituted. There 
must, be a parent advisory committed for the district and each Title 
I school. When6ver feasible, there must be an individualized, 
written plan for each Title 4 child, agreed jointly by the local 
education agency, par,ents 'or guardian and, ,*when appropriate, the child." 

Deprived dhiJdren in nonpublic schools shall have available 
special -educational ^services via dual enrollment, educational radio 
and television and mobile educational services and equipment, either 
through the local education agency or supplied directly when the 
local education agency is fofbidden by law to provide services to 
nonpublic schools. 

States shall assure tha^ they will enforce Title I regulations, 
provide proper* accounting procedures and make any required reports; 
that Title I fninds will not rjeduce state aid; and that combined local- 
state education ftmds expended do not j^decrease from the second pre- 



* This program was repealed by P.L. 93-380 as of July 1, 1975. 
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ceding year. States are reimbursed for administration (not including 
evaluation) at a maximum of 1 percent of state allocation, a minimum 
of $150,000 per state or $25,000 per territory. 



$19,315,000 ^ ^ < 0MB 13.430 



Provisions are included for adjusting allocations when appropria- 
tions^e insufficient to meet the formula, for withholding in case of 
noncdinpllajice and for judicial review of the commissioner's final 
action on a state's application. 

A presiden^ially appointed, 15-member National Advisory Council 
on Education of Disadvantaged Children is set up to review and evaluate 
the effectiveness of Title I programs and report to Congress by March 
31 annually. « 

Twenty districts per year, on approval from their parent councils 
may experiment ally allocate Title I funds within the in districts by 
methods not specified, such as funds to all schools based on their Title 
I eligible children. 

The commissioner shall arrange for Title I program evaluations 
and jointly sponsored state ^valuations and shall provide models and 
criteria for evaluation of Title I programs and technical assistance 
to states as they evaluate locaj education agencies. By January 31 
each year, a Title I evaluation report will be filed with the Education 
and Appropriations Committees of Congress. Results of the evaluations 
and descriptions of exemplary Title I programs/projects will be 
disseminated. Funds for evaluation up to .5 percent of appropriations * 
are authorized. 

Note; The following brief descriptions of Title II, III, IV and,V are 
as in the law. The Education Amendments of 1974 (F^.L, 93-380) 
called for complex program consolidation of these titles along 
with Title III of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
(see section on Cosolidation of Educational Programs), These 
consolidations go only half way in fiscal year 1976, with full 
consolidation in 1977, but only if appropriations equal the 
aggregate sums of preyious years and there is advance funding 
(e.g., money available by no later than July 1 of the year the 
school programs would start) . 
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Title II: Library Resources, Textbooks and Other Instructional Materials 

Yearly formula grants to state education agencies for allocation 
to local education agencies and through them to nonpublic and institution- 
al schools to improve the quality of instruction by providing funds to 
acquire library resources, textbooks and instructional materials that 
will last nfore than one year. Use for repair, equipment and religious 
purposes is excluded, ;With up to 3 percent of total reserved for * 
but lying ^jreas and Indian schools, funds are allocated to states based 
on f^ercent of total public and private elementary-secondary enrollment, 
A state plan is required, with selection and allocation criteria and 
the usual assurances, including supplemental but not supplanting nonfed- 
eral expenditures, o\>nnership of materials by only public agencies, etc. 

$95,250,000 (About 41,400,000 public and 4,400,000 0MB 13.480 

nonpublic students benefited) 



Title III: Supplementary Educational Centere and Services; Guidance, 
Counseling and Testing (Includes former NDEA Title Vj A) 

Annual formula grants to state education agencies to fund three- 
year competitive projects and grants to local education agencies and 
nonprofit private schools to demonstrate innovative and exemplary 
models for meeting a staters identified critical needs and to support 
state and local guidance, counseling and testing programs. At least 
15 percent of the funds for handicapped programs and state. expenditures 
for guidance, counseling and testing must form at least half of the 
total spending for theSe programs in fiscal year 1970 under the previous 
NOEA Title V (A) authority. Fifteen percent is also reserved for 
grants to local education agencies from the federal level. After 
3 percent for outlying areas and Indian schools, the base allocation 
is $200,000 per state with the balance of the appropriation allocated 
half based on state's percent of school-age population and half on the 
percent of resident population. 

Other approved uses specified include continuing education, occu- 
pational information and counseling, advanced secondary studies, modem 
educational equipment, temporary special personnel (such as artists), 
educatic^nal radio and television programs, rural education services, 
community involvement programs, gifted and talented programs and student 
testing. - 

A state advisory council for policy review and evaluation is 
required, which must submit an annual report to a presidentially 
appointed, 12-member National Advisory Council who will review, 
evaluate and submit a report •to Congress no later than January 20. 
A state plan is required, including critical educational needs based 
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on testing, how programs will meet these needs, criteria for equitable 
aUocat^ns to schools', evaluati,on plans, an annual report and usual 



assurances . 



$103,427,000 (About 1300 projects funded; 75 validated ■ 0MB J13.519 
including for statewide^ dissemination) 
16,348,000 . (About 320 spec'^ial program, and project 

grants from 15 percent federal set-aside) 0MB 13.516 



Title IV\ LibrarieOj Learning Rooourceo, Educational Innovation and 
Support , 

Notp: This title, enacted in the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 

93-380), is the vehicle for program consolidation (see Consoli- 
dation of Education Programs). 



Part;A* General Provisions. Section 401 describes the complex trig- 
gering mechanism that activates this section (see Consolidation oF • 
Kducation Programs). With 1 percent reserved for outlying areas 
and Indian education, state allotments are based on a state's percent 
of total children aged 5-17, with unused portions periodically reallot- 
ted. A state plan is required, providing that at least IS percent of 
the funding go to the handicapped, no more than 5 percent for state J 
leadership and supervision and 15 percent for strengthening state 'and m 
local education agencies. Funds are supplemental, i.e.,*must not " 
supplant nonfederal. An annual evaluation by a mandated state advisory 
council is required. The law calls for equal por-pupil assistance to 
nonpublic school students through a public agency, -extra funds and help by 
state agencies in proposal development for poor local education agencies 
and the usual other assurances. 



Part B. Libraries and Learning Resources (Including former ESEA 
Title II and the testing, counseling and guidance from NDEA Title III). 
Formula grants to state education agencies to fund local program pro- 
posals to improve instruction by acquisition of textbooks, library 
resources, iifstructional materials and equipment. In addition, includes 
elementary/and secondary student testing; student guidance programs 
including inservice, guidance and counseling programs; and programs, 
projects and leadership activities to expand and' strengthen counseling 
and guicTance services. 
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Part Educational Innovation and Support (Including former E9EA 
Title III, excluding tes t ing , gui dance and counseling plus Title V ^ 
and Sections 807-8JD8 of ESEA) . Formula grants to state education 
agencies to fund competitive local program proposals covering supple- 
mentary education centers and services (including preschool, special 
compensatory and vocational education, gifted and talenteJ and dual 
enrollment programs) not available in sufficient quality or quantity, 
as well as development and establishment of model school programs; 
demonstration programs to improve nutrition and health services in 
low-income schools; supplemental health, mental health, nutritional 
and food service for children from low-income families; training 
professional and other school personnel to provide nutrition and 
health services for low- income areas; and evaluation of such health 
dnd nutritional programs. Also includes programs for strengthening 
leadership resources, innovative methods, systems, materials or programs 
for preventing dropouts from urban and rural schools with a high 
concentrat idn of children from low-income families. All local programs 
muist involve in program planning and execution persons broadly 
representative of the area's cultural and educational resources. 



Title V: strengthening rtatc and Local Education Agoncico 
Part A. Strengthening State Departments of Education. Annual formula 
grants to state education agencies or consortia of them to 'Strengthen 
their leadership resources and assist in establishing and improving 
programs to identify and meet educational needs. Approved uses 
include consultative services to local education agencies, improving 
conq>otencies of state" and local personnel, rejiearch and demonstration, 
d 1 semi nat ion , data collection and processing, improving teacher 
preparation and use of auxiliary personnel, developing education fi~ 
iianciiig mechainsms and maximizing benefits of preschool education. 
After allowin^f S percent for federal projects and 1 percent for outlying 
areas, in percent of the balance of appropriation is allotted equally 
hy states (including the^Pi strict of Columbia and Pderto Rico) and 60 
percent based on each st at o * s, percent of total public school pupils. 
Commissioner approval is required for each state's annual application. 



1 ,000 (Continued ^,ctivities designed to improve 0MB 1.'^.4 86 
Section TiOfi leadership and services to local 
t'ducat ion agenci es) 

$1,731,000 (Direct federal support for 24 projects) 0MB 1.3.485 



Part ii. Local Education Agencies. Competitive grants approved by the 
, commissioner, after approval by the state education agency, covering 
local planning and needs assessment, educational data collection and 
processing, educational research and development projects, programs to 
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improve quality of teacher preparation (including student teaching), 
utilization and acceptance of school professionals, consultative and 
technical assistance to school personnel, administrator training and 
-interdistrict cooperative programs, .Same allotment to states as in 
Part A. 



Not funded 



Part C. Comprehensive Educational Planning and Evaluation. Formula 
grants to state education agencies (allotment same as in A) to assist 
them and local education agencies in enhancing their comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation capability 6y establishment and support of a 
comprehensive planning and evaluation program with mechanisms to permit 
active local an'ti parent participation. Approval of a detailed annual 
application by the commissioner is required. 

$4,750,000 (56 state programs supported including 0MB 13.542 

extensive local participation in most states) 



Part [), Councils on Quality in liducation. listablishes a pres ident ia 1 ly 
appointed I5-member National Council on Quality in Education, along with 
voluntary state advisory councils. Councils at both levels review,' 
advise, conduct eva luat i ons make recommendations and provide annual 
reports to Congress and the commissioner. Funded by a maximum 215 percent 
of total appropriations to this title. 



TitU' VII: hilinfjUiil Kdu.\itiori I'lnhji^uni^ * 
Part A, Financial Assistance. One -year competitive grants to state 
and local education agencies', postsecondary institutions and nonprofit 
organizations to develop and carry out programs to meet the needs of 
children ages 3 through 18 of limited lingl i sh -speak ing ability and to 
demonstrate effective ways of instruction for achieving competence in 
English while using their native language. F-unds may be used for 
bilingual education programs, auxiliary community pr^jgrams for adults, 
and preschoolers, preparation of bilingual personnel, curriculum mater- 
ials development, assessment and dissemination, planning and technical 
assistance. F-unds may be used to supplement but not supplant existing 
resources. 



$85, (){)(), 000 (.*S^8 clas sroom demonstrat ion projects, inser- oMB 1.'^.40,^ 

vice training for 12,300 person?i. 1600 
* traineojihips and fellowships, 20 higher ed- 

ucatioti bilingual, educatioir improvement 
projects and 10 materials development firojects) 
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Part B. Administration. Covers a USOU Office of Bilingual Education, 
headed by a director, a 15-member National Advisory Council on Bilingual 
Education appointed by the secretary and mandated reports (November 
1975 and 1977) to Congress and the President on the condition of bilin- 
gual education, including a national assessment, program activities 
evaluation cost, number o'f needed teachers, etc. 



Part C. Supportive Services and Activities. NIE must carry out research 
programs in bilingual education, and NIE and'USOE' must competitively 
contract for needs studios, development and dissem^ination of materials, 
and establishment and operation of a national information clearinghouse. 



o $5,000,000 (Authorization) 



Title VIII' General Provioiono and Mioaellcmeoua Programo 
Section *807. Dropout Prevention^ (to bo consolidated under Title IV-, C.) , 
Competitive project grants tb local education agencies to develop 
innovative methods, systems materials or programs for reducing the 
number of youngsters not comj)leting secondary education in poverty 
area schools. 



$2,000,000 (Estimate for fiscal year 1976; no grants in 0MB 13.410 
1975) 



Section 808. Demonstration Projotts to Improve* School Nutrition and 
Health Services do be consolidated under Title IV, C). Competitive 
project {'.rants (preferably matched) to local education agencies and 
nonprofit organizations to demonstrate how to organize comprehensive 
health and education programs through effective coordination of 
existing resources. 

i> , 
$900,000 (Supported 4 continuations and ^ new 0MB 13.523 

.demonstrations serving 1000 children) 
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Section 811, Consumer Education Programs. Under the director of the 
USOE Office of -Consumer Education, competitive grants ami conj^racts al»e 
made to higher education institutions, state and local educatiqp agencies 
and other public and private organizations to support research, demon- 
strations and pilot projects for curricula development and dissemination, 
education programs and preservice or inservice training of staff. 

$15,000,000 , (Authorization, not appropriation) OMB 13.564 

«» 

Title IX' Ethnic Heritage Programo 

Under this title, the commissioner authorizes competitive pro- 
ject grants to public and private nonprofit education agencies to de- 
velop and disseminate elementary-secondary and postsecondary curricu- 
lum, provide traini^ng and assist ethnic groups in activities that 
relate to their history, culture and traditions. Local advisory councils 
must consult on programs. Sets up a 15-member National Advisory Council 
on Ethnic Heritage Studies appointed by the secretary. 

$1,800,000 (42 grants in fiscal year 1974 at the OMB 13.563 

$2,355,000 level) 



School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas P.L. 81-815 a^iended 

Construction (Impact AidJ by P,L. 93-380 



Project grant', to local education agencies to af;si«t in con- 
structing urgently needed, minimum school facilities in district 
with substantial enrollment increases over a specified four-year 
period resulting from new or increased federal activities, including 
low-rent housing projects » or where schools are damaged by a declared 
major disaster. Funding based on increased number of children 
times 50 percent of state's average per-pupil cost for minimum 
fac ilit ies . 



$20,000,000 (About 161 classrooms built for OMB 13.477 

4400 children) ^ 
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School A^nistance in Fodorally Affected Aroar> 
Ma /Nt'^^AAUc e and Operation (Impact Aid) 



P.L. 81-874 amended 
P.L. 93-380 



Annual formula grants ^or financial assistance to local educa- 
tion agencies that experience a tax-base reduction as a result of 
federal ownership or Sudden and substantial attendance increases 
because of federal activity, or that must provide education for chil- 
dren residing on, or whose parents work on, federal property or are in 
the uniformed services. Also covers replacing and repairing supplies, 
equipment and facilities damaged in a majjg^ssriisastor. In addition, 
provides assistance for education of children of refugees. Limited to 
federal facilities whoso assessment is more than iO percent of district 
tot>al (Section .2) ; 3 percent of average daily attendance (ADA) or 
400 pupils living on or who have a raarent working on federal property 
or in the military service; 20 percent of children ^from Western Hemis- 
phere refugee parents (Section 3); an increase of at least 5 percent in 
ADA over the previous year from federal activity (Section 4). The 
funding formula (Section 2) is otherwise assessed valuation times \ax 
rate required to balance district budget; (Section .3) federal ADA times 
local contribution rate of cpmparable districts loss state aid for 
impacted district. Federal ADA is number of children living on federal 
property plus half of the number of children where one parent works on 
federal property, is on active duty or is a refugee from the Western 
Hemisphere. 



$636,016,000 (Support for 2,100,000 pupils in 
4400 districts) 



0MB 13.478 



Adult Lducation Act 



P.L. 89-750 as amended 
by Title III of P.L. 
91-230 



Yearly 10 percent matching formula grants ^to state education 
agencies to expand educational opportunity and encourage establishment 
ofj adult public education and training programs up to the 12th grade 
thnt enable adults to become more productive and responsible citizens. 
Spocr^l emphasis on basic education up to the eighth grade and programs 
for Indian.';, but 2(> percent may he used for grade 9-12 level programs 
and 15 percent munt he used for ??pcciaJ projects and teacher ti%fning. 
A state plan iq required,, including annual objectives, priorities and 
activities. State advisory councils may be established. Allotments are 
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$150,000 per state (with 1 percent for outlying territories) plus 
a sum based on the state's percentage of adults over age 16 who have 
not graduated ► Also sets up a presidentially appointed National Aoyi- 
sory Council and a clearinghouse on adult education • 

. * . 

$67,500,000 (About 1,000,000 adults enrolled) 0MB i 3, 400 



Special Projects Act Title IV of P.L. 93-380 

Section 403 Education for Use of the Met^c System 

Grants and contracts by" the commissioner to higher education 
institutions, state and local education agencies and public and pri- 
vate organizations to prepare studei^ts to use the metric system of 
measurement. Applications must propose a program that gives promise 
of a substantial contrifbution and provides for evaluation. State 
education agencies must have an opportunity td offer recommendations on 
local proposals. 

$10,000,000^ (Authorization, not appropriation) 0MB 13.561 



Section 404 ^ Gifted ^and Talented Children*' ' 

Commissioner to designate an administrative unit to administer 
and coordinate all LISOE programs and organize or designate a clearing- 
house to obtain and disseminate information for the gifted and talented. 
Grants to state and local education agencies to assist" in planning, 
developing, operating and improving programs and. projects for the 
special educational needs of the gifted and talented and preschool 

tfou^h grade 12, including necessary instructional equipment. The/ 
aitate education agency must review local proposals. Grants to colleges 
and nonprofit organizations for training leadership personnel. NIE 
to carry out research, surveys, demonstration and dissemination 
activities for the education of the gifted. Grants up to 15 percent 
of the appropriation to public or private organizations for model pro- 
jects for the identification and educat,ion of gifted children (includ- 
ing handicapped and disadvantaged) . 

$12,250,000 (Authorization, not appropriation) ' 0MB 13.562 



Section 405 Community Schools (Entitled the Community Schools Act) - 

Matching grants to state (50 percent) and local education agencies 
(50 j)ercent) , equitably distributed across rural and urban areas in the 
U.S., for planning, establishing, expanding and operating community 
education pfog^Sl^ The federal share breaks down as follows: 80 
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percent for establishing a neW program, 65 percent in the first 
vear and 55 percent in subsequent years to /expand or improve a 
program and 40 percent to maintain and cadry out a prograifrr Local 
colleges and social, recreational and health groups must be consulted 
on programs and facilities. Grants made to colleges for leadership^ 
training programs. The state education agency\revi,ews local prop^irals. 
Commissi'oner must- establish or contract for an . information .an2--GCis Se- 
mination clearinghouse and make available technical assistance. An 
11-member Community Education Advisory Council is to be established, 
^pointed by the secretary, to provide policy advice, evaluate the 
program aiid report to Congress, 

$15,000,000 (Authorization, 

- Programs 
2,000,000 (Authorization, 

- Training 



not appropriation) ' 0MB 13.563 

not appropriation) 

4- 



Section 406 Career Education 

An Office of Career Education., headed by a director, is set 
up in USOE. The commissioner must conduct a survey of career 
education programs, projects, curriculum and materials across the 
cotlntry and report to Congress".' The report must in^iude recommen- 
dations of a new 12^member National Advisory Council for Career 
Education, appointed by the secretary, with ex officio membership of 
nine top federal officials. Project grants to state and local 
education agencies, higher education institutions and nonprofit 
organizations to demonstrate the most effective methods and develop 
exemplary career education models, including those for the handi- 
capped. From August 1975 through June 1977 the commissioner must 
awa!rd grants to state education agencies for state plans to* develop 
and" impTement career education programs at the local level. 

$10,000,000 - 0MB 13.554 



Section- 407 Amends Section 811 of ESEA (see 44) 

Section 408 Women's Educational Equity (Entitled Women's Educational 
Equity Ac/t of 1974) 

Grants and contracts to public agencies, private organizations 
and individuals for development, evaluation and dissemination o^ 
curriculum, texts, instructional material^; preservice and inservice 
training injcluding guidance, research and development; guidance and 
counseling including nondiscriminatory test development; continuing 
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education including programs for under- and unemployed; and expansion 
•and iqjgrovement of programs for women in vocational, career and physi- 
cal e/ducation and education administration. Also covers a pro- 
gram 'of grants not to exceed $15,000 for innovative approaches to public 
and private nonprofit organizations and individuals. 

A presidentially appointed 17-member Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Programs is set Up, including three ex officio federal 
pfficial^s, to provide policy advice to the commissioner and assistant 
secretary, develop program priority criteria, mal<e recomiftendations with 
respect to grant allocations, including geographic distribution, and 
evaluate programs and projects in the commissioner's annual report 
to Congress, 

$^30,000,000 (Authorization, not 'appropriation) ^ 'OMB 13.565 



Section 409 ^Education in the Arts 

Through arrangements with the Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Ar^ts, grants and contracts to state and local agencies to establish 
ajid Conduct prog^rams for arts as an integral part of school programs. 

$500,000 0MB 13.566 



Special -- Educational Television * 



Formerly P. L. 83-531, 
but repealed in July 
1975 



Grants and contracts to state and local education agencies, 
colleges and nonprofit institutions for development, production and 
dissemination of educational television programs. This program will 
continue to be funded as part of the Special Projects Act under the 
discretionary authority of the commissioner. 

$7,000,000 % 0MB 15.541 
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National Reading Improvement Program (NRIP) 



Title VII of P.L. 93-380 



Part A. Reading Improvement Projects ^ 

Subject to 14 program requirements and 5 assurances, competitive 
grants to state and local education agencies and nonprofit preschool 
institutions to support urban and rural projects using innovative methods, 
systems, 'materials or program^ to overcome ifeading deficiencies, particu- 
larly in problem schools. 



Part B. State Reading Improvement Programe 

Appropriations in excess of $30 million annually for this title 
may be allotted to states to develop comprehensive reading improvement 
programs, provide state leadership and arrange for training of special 
reading personnel. Allotments are $50,000 per state, after 1 percent 
for outlying areas, with the balance allocated based on each state's 
percent of chi Idren aged 5-12. A minimum of 60 percent of each state's 
allotment must go to local grants. 



Part C. Special Emphasie Projects 

Subject to approval by state education agency, competitive 
grants awarded to local education agencies to determine effective- 
ness of intensive instruction by certified reading teachers and 
specialists. Also grants arfci contracts for preparation, production 
and evaluation of educational television courses to train elementary 
reading teachers and specialists. In addition, grants and -contracts 
for instruction of youth and adults in reading academies. 



Part D. Evaluation ^ 

Annual reports to Congress by the commissioner are financed 
by up to 1 percent of the appropriation. 



Project grant of up to three years to local education agencies, 
nonpublic schools, accredited colleges and community agencies to increase 
functional literacy by planning and implementing exemplary programs. 



lb 



Special — Right to Read Program 



Formerly P.L. 83-531, 
but repealed in 
August, 1975 
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information dissemination and surveys. School-based programs funded 
at* $600 per teacher involved directly; others by annual budgets. 
School and agency programs will now be funded under NRIP (Parts A and 
C) . Amendmeiits to Title VII requested of Congress to allow contin- 
uation of state programs. 



Part A, Impacted Area Programe 

Annual formula grants to local education agencies with at least 
10 Indian children, or to areas where Indians are 50 percent of total 
enrollment, to develop and implement special school^ programs for Indian 
children, including projects and minor remodeling. The formula is 
based on the number of Indian children times the average state share of 
current expenditures of local education agencies for the previous two 
years. 

$22,700,000 (1200 schools assisted) 0MB 13.534 

2,27a,000 (30 grants to organizations) 0MB 13.551 



Part B. Special Projcato and Programo (Title VIII j ESEA) 

One-year competitive project grants to state and local education 
agencies, federal Indian schools and tribal or other Indian organizations 
to plan, develop and implement programs and projects for the improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for Indian children, including exemplary 
and innovative programs, teacher training and fellowships. 

$12,000,000 (About 135 grant awards) 0MB 13.535 



$12,000,000 



(Approximately 95 grants to schools, 
70 to community groups, 35 for teacher ^ 
preparation, 5 for technical assistance, 
3 for audio-visual materials, 1 for 
adult reading programs and 25 to 30 for 
state education agencies in fiscal year 1975) 



0MB 13.533 



Indian Education Act 



Title IV of P.L. 92-318 
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Part C. Adult Indian Education 

One-year competitive grants to Indian tribes, institutions and 
organizations for establishment, operation and evaluation of basic 
literacy training, and for providing high school equivalency programs for 
Indians; ' ^ ■ ■ 

$3,000,000 • (34 awards) * 0MB 13.536 



P(n;t D, General ^ 

^ " V*'- Establishes a Bt^eau Of Indian <E<iujcation headed .by a ^eputy 
commissioner, and a 15-member National Advisory Council on Indian. 
Education appointed by the President from tribal nominations, to 
advise on administration, develop grant criteria, review applica- 
tions, evaluate programs, provide technical assistance and submit 
an annual report to Congress. 



Part Teacher Training 

Grants and contracts for teacher training using 5 percent of 
the Title V Higher Education Act appropriations. Also calls for IISOE 
payments to Department of Interior from appropriations for Title VII 
ESEA to cover bilingual education programs for Indian children. 



4 
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POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 



HiRher Education Act, Section 966 Training P.L. 89-329 amended 

in the Legal Prpfession (CLE!0) by P.L. 93-380 



Competitive two-year project grants to public or private organi- 
zations to assist disadvantaged and minority persons in undertaking 
legal training by selecting, facilitating entry, counseling, furnishing 
preliminary training up to three months and providing three-year fellow- 
ships and travel allowance. Also includes organization administrative 
costs. 



$750,000 (65 percent of participants get 0MB 13.556 

their law degree) 



MISCELLANE OUS 

K < 

White House Conference on Education Section 804 of P.L. 

93-380 



Authorizes the President to call and conduct a White House Con- 
ference on Education in 1077, with special consideration to equal edu- 
cational opportunity; financing of education; preschool education; 
adequacy of primary education in communication; secondary career educa- 
tion;, occupational education; role of voc-toch education; structure and 
need of postsccondary education; adequacy of education for the handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, racially and culturally isolated, bilingual and 
gifted and talented; expajftied basic and secondary equivalence education 
for adults; and nonpublic schools as alternate educational experiences. 
Covers organization under a national conference conunittee, sets up pro- 
cedures and apportions J 25, 1^0 to $75,000 per state for expenses. 

Not funded 
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MAJOR EDUCATION LEGISUTION WITH NO SCHEDULED RENEWAL 
POSTS ECONDARY 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act ' P.L. 87-256 



Broad provisions for fmproving and strengthening U.S. inter- 
national relations by promoting better mutual understanding among 
people of the world through educational and cultural exchanges. Proj^t 
grants under .this act cover the following, under the popular title of 
Fulbright-Hays Grants: 

Teacher Exchanges (about 300 yearly $1,320,000 0MB 13.437 

grants; 140 summer) 
Foreign Curriculum Consultants (14 120,000* 0MB 13.439 

consultants to U.S.) 
Faculty and Cooperative Research Abroad 410,000** 0MB 13.438 

(3.*^ awards) 

Group Projects Abroad (44 grants) 2,068,500 0MB 13.440 

Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad 1,371,000 0MB 13.441 

Foreign Observations - U.S. schools and 360,000 

universities 

*Plus foreign currency 

**Also supported by Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
(P.L. 83-480) 



Migration and Refugee Assistance Act P.L. 87-510 



Under this act the U.S. participates in assistance to certain 
migrants and refugees, including current activities in providing low* 
interest, long-term loans to Cuban nationals ($1000 per year for 
undergraduates and $2500 per year for graduates) in eligible institu- 
tions. 

$800,000 (About 1000-1200 students assisted) 0MB 13,409 



Land Grant College Endowment (Morrill and Bankhead-Jones Acts) 



Formula grants to land grartt colleges strictly for instructional 
equipment and support of instruction for the mechanic arts, agriculture, 
English, math, science and economics as well as specialized instructor 
training in agriculture, the. mechanic arts and home economics. 



$12,200,000 (72 colleges assisted, $180,000 average, 0MB 13.453 

including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 



MISCHLLANIiOUS ^ 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 * P.L. 88-352 

Title IV: Oeocij negation of I'lddir Kduimtion, ijnc^tiono 'i0i,.,'l()4 <m<I 40 1> 
Compptitive one-year project grants to state and local education 
agencies and universities for training programs, techni-CQl assistance and 
operation of desegregation centers to assist school systems and indivi- 
duals in solving {Problems occasioned by desegregation, sex discrimination 
and nohfluent in English among minority students. 



$26,700,000 (About 200 projects, 427,000 'school personnel 0MB 13.405 
. trained, with 10,685,000 children benefiting) 
1 



Title VI *^^^n'iii.^-*rimiyhit i in Fi^'L^val 1 y AiujfctrJ !Y>yrimr. ^ 

Requires that contractor or grantee on federally funded, prqgrani-S., 
assure that no pers^on shall be denied participation^in, the benefits of,^ 
or be subject to discrimination under any program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance. 
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OTHER STATUTES CONCERNING EDUCATION 
(By Title and Number Only) 

Elementary-Secondary Education 



Education Amendments of 1972 

Title VIII: Assignment or Transportation of Students 
Title IX: prohibition of Sex Discrimination 

Education Amendments of 1966 - Compliance with Civil 
Rights Act o'f 1964 

Education Amendments of 1969 - Title II, Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity and Transportation of Students 

Education Amendments of 1974 - Title II, Equal Educa- ,, 
tional Opportunity and Transportation of Students 

National School Lunch Act 

School Lunch - $1 , 195r447,000 (4 billion lunches 

. per year) 

Nonschool Food Programs - $116,667,000 (366,000 

children) 

School Milk PVogralm - $119,068,000 (1.5 billion half 

pints served) 

School Breakfast Program - $73,320,000 iZS7 million 

br^kfasts) 

Equipment Program - $28,000,000 (7100 schoo^^ assists 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 

Clubs for Boys and Girls Interested in Science 

Future Farmers of America 

Allen J. El lender Fellowship Program 

($500,000 per year) 
Vocational F4ucation Act of 1917 (Smith- Hughes Act) 



Postsecondary 



P. 


L. 


92-319 


p. 


L. 


89-750 


p. 


L. 


91-230 


p. 


L. 


93-380 


p. 


L. 


79-396 






0MB 10.555 






0MB 10.552 






0MB 10.556 






0MB 10.553 


'd) 




0MB 10.554 


P. 


L. 


89-642 


P. 


L. 


85-875 


P. 


L. 


81-740 


P. 


L. 


92-506 


P. 


L. 


64-347 




Truman Memorial Scholarship Act 
Hoover Memorial Scholarships 
National Sea Grant College and Program Act 
Educational Amendments of 1972 - Title 
Sex Discriinination 



Education o^ the Handicapped 



National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College (Education for the Deaf) 
"Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Kendall School (Demonstration Elementary School 
for the Deaf) 
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L. 


93- 


642 


p. 


L. 


93- 


585 


p. 


L. 


89- 


688 


p. 


L. 


92- 


318 



P 


L. 


89- 


36 


P 


L. 


83- 


420 


P 


L. 


89- 


694 


P 


L. 


91- 


587 



International Education 



U.S. Information and Education Exchange Act of 1948 
Agricultural Trade ^)evelOpment and Assistance Acp 
of 19S4 (0MB 13.481, $90,000; four projects in 
fiscal year 1974) 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
Participation in UNESCO 



P.L, 80-402 
P.L. 83-480 



P.L. 87-195 
P.L. 82-414 
P.L. 79-565 



1 



Miscellaneous Subjects or Organizations 



National Commission on Libraries and Information P.L. 91-345 
— Sciences Act ^ 

National Foundation orf the Arts anc| the Humanities P L 89-209 
Act of 1965 

National Science Foundation Act of 1950 P.L. 81-507 
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CONSOLIDATION OF IIDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS^ 



Tit If IV of'thi» now law** deals with "consolidation" and ^ 
represents the culmination of a series of efforts and compromises 
dating back to early 1971 with the introduction of the first ed- 
i-ation revenue sharing proposal. In modified form this -proposal 
later etnenu'd in the Better Schools Act and ultimately led to a 
request contained in the budj;»et message of .January 1974 for six 
separate consolidations. The latter proposals, which were related 
to actions already taken by the House of Representatives, were 
broadly accepted in the final Congressional action on the liduca- 
tion Amendments, but with considerable modification and additioa- 
al consolidation. 

The new law includes not one but three types of consolidation: 
(1) administrative consolidation, (2) program consolidation and 
(S) consolidation of the commissioner of education's discretionary 
authori ty . 

IVhile admin is t rat ive ''con sol idat ion is actually authorized in 
Title V of the new law, it can logically be considered here. It 
provides for a single state application for the various formula 
grant programs administered by the states. Coupled with this would 
be an annually updated program plan for each authorized program 
area. All of the existing state \Aiin program requirements would 
- continue in force but states will have to file so-called "boiler 
plate" assurances only once. 

K ^j""^ consolidation , calling for mergers in the library and 
learning resources area and in educational innovation and support 
programs, is scheduled to begin in fiscal year 1976 if certain 
"triggering" conditions are met. In the library and learning 
resources area, three separate programs would be cH)nsol idatod 
Title II of the lilementary and Secondary Iducation Act of 19()r> 
covering textbooks and library materials; Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act dealing with equipment and minor remodeling; 
and the guidance, counseling and testing portion of liSIiA Title III. 
Hie innovation and support area consolidates four existing cate* 
gorical programs Title III of HSBA providing supplementary 
education centers and services (except for the guidance, counseling 
and testing portion noted in the library consolidation); the 
strengthening state and local education agenc i es- program author- 
ized X^pder r,SI:A Title V; the dropout prevention provisions of 
section 807 of IISI-.A; arfd school nutrition and health services con- 
tained in section 80^8 of FiSEA. 

In both areas of consolidation, the merger of authority be- 
gins only if the appropriation for fiscal year 1976 or a later year 
equals the sum of fisc.11 year 1974 appropriations for the indi- 
vidual programs or of a Pater previous year, whichever is higher, 

^Reprinted from the .January/ February 1975 issue of A!T|eri<^'^in f- due at ion . 
**i:ducation Amendments of 1974 P.L. 9:^-:^80. 



and only if this appropriation is funded in advance and is thusr 
available on July 1 of the fiscal year. The Congress has mot these^ 
conditions in the fiscal- year 1975 supplemental appropriations 
legislation, which provides ^fiscal year 1976 advance funding for 
these and other programs. For 1976, however, only half of the « 
funds will be consolidated, with, IWq other half being used in the 
same categorical manner as at preS'ent. Full consolidation woutd 
take place in fiscal year 1977 if^the triggering conditions' are met. 

^ IVhat consolidation means in these areas is that in tfie case of 
libraries and learning resources-^ the local educational agency will 
*be ablf Xo set its own funding priorities within the pui^oses of 
the consolidated programs shifting funds from one to another 
where desired'. It is the local education agency that playr» the 
major role here, becaur>e the Congress re^^uires 95 percent of ths 
funds flow to that level. The state has up to five percent for 
administration and technical assistance, 

In the case of^ innovation an*^ support, on the other hand, it' 
is the state that^^ determines'' the priorities in approving the A^hrious 
projects. However, no more than 15 percent either of the allocation 
or of the amount received by the state in fiscal' year 1D7."5 under 
the present Title V of TiSl-A, whichever is higher, can be used to ^ 
strengthen state and local leadership resources of state agencies. 
At least 15 percent of the innovation and support funds must be 
used for handicapped children. 

Children in nonpublic schools must be served under both areas. 
A by-pasjJ provision similar to that in Title I HSUA is authorized 
where there is 'substantial failure to meet this requirement. 

There is un authorization limit of |^)5 million for the 
library consolidation and 'a $."550 millionrimit for the innova- 
tion consolidation. Bot;h are distributed to states based on 
the mimber of children aged 5-17. Up to one percent is made 
available for the outlying territories, not counting Puerto Rico, 
which is treated as a state; the Department of Interior for 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools; and the Department of Defense 
fbr children and teachers in overseas dependent ^hools. * 

The third forni of consolidation calls for a new approach to 
the authorisation of those funds that the commissioner of education 
can allocate at his oivrt di scret ion , rather thamby a fixed formula. 
The old Cooperative Research Act is used as the vehicle for this 
new ^thorfty, after being revamped in every part including the 
titl^ which now becomes the "Special Projects Act," Broad author- 
it/'^ is given to the commicsioner under this act to conduct new 
and exper invent a 1 programs within a limit of $200 million subject, 
of course, to available appropriations. 
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*The Congress does require, ITowever, the coverage certain 
ar<?as,- and for -^very dollar applied by the commissioner to^ 
whatever other priorities he may establish at least one otJ^er ^ 
dollar must' be applied to the priorities established by Conj^cress ~- 
education for use of the metric system, education of the gifted, 
and talented, community schools, career educnt;,ion, consumer ed- 
ucation, women *s equity. in education and arts in education. These 
concerns are sot forth in Title IV of the Amendments as separately 
authorized categorical program?? but will not be funded under these 
authorisations when money is available for them through the Spe-.„ -^^^ 
cial Projects authority. This approach has the advantog » of- 
majiing it possible to start <i program on a moderate, bas i s and- see jr 
hew it fai^of;, rather than having to make a full-blown commitment V 
at the beginnJing, While perhaps some of tfie seven 4)riori t ic^ 
*;ited in t}ie law may not coincide with tl\e priorities of the Ad- 
ministration, all are worthy of further explorat it)n, particularly 
since there is a strong possiblity that some of the new programs 
might get underoway in fiscal year 1976 beginning next July 1, 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF MAJOR FEDERAL EDUCATIONAi: AID PROGRAMS 

Even though there are some 60 specific federal laws dealing di 
ectly with education, along with hundreds of individual support pro 
grams, four major pieces of legislation cover about three- fourths 
of fiscal year 1975 appropriations: 

Billions of Dollars 
Title I of Elementary and 1.9 
^Secondary Education Act 
Occupational/Vocational Education 0.6 
Impact Aid (aid to artsas affected , 0.65 

by federal activity) 
Higher Education Act 2.1 

Because of the importance of these four major programs, a 
brief history tracing their development is included in this report. 

'Between 1940 and 1965y several federal gssistanfce programs for 
elementary and sQCondaiy education were enacted, including the 
Lanham Act (1940) , the Federally Impacteid Aj-eas Acts f 1950) 
and the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) , which assisted in 
science, mathematics, foreign language instruction and guidance. 
Other limited and specific assistance has 'been provided by the 
Smith-Hughes Act (1917), the George-Barden Act (1946), the 
National School Lunch^Act (1946) and the Agriculture Act of 1954 
(school milk). 

r 

In the 20-25 years preceding 1965, dozens o£ bills to pro- 
vide more general assistance to elementary and secondary schooi«^ 
somehow never overcame three major stumbling blocks: resistance 
based on desegregation, church-state controversies and philo- 
sophical resistance to expanding federal control of education 
through greater finiancial assistance. By the early 1960s, however, 
the federal Control ^argument was on the wane. Federal court deci- 
sions on desegregation had made inevitable the necessity to extend 
aid to students of all races. 

A task force appointed by^ the Johnson Administration and 
chaired by John W. Gardner provided an important impetus just 
after the 1964 election. It proposed basing the aid formula 
for what became Title I ESEA on the number of childiagfe from " ' 
impoverished families residing in each school distriW. Even- 
tually this became the child-benefit approach for allocating 
assistance that overcame the strong resistance of Catholic 
educators . 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-XO) was passed and signed into law in April 1965.' Title 
I, which provided financial assistance for education of children 
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from low-income families, allocated over $1 billion annually, biteed 
on the number of children between the ages of 5 and 17 from low-\ 
income families multiplied by half the state average per-pupil I 
expenditure. Low-income families were those earning less than ^ 
$2000 annually and those who received more than $2000 per year in 
aid for dependent children (AFDC) under the Social Security Act. 
Income data by counties from the 1960 Census was used. An amend- 
ment authorized funds for state-operdted or state-supported 
schools for handicapped children, based on average daily atten- 
dance (ADA) times half the state average per-pupil expenditure. 

The Education Amendments of 1969 (P.L. 91-230) extended the- ^ 
program for three more years (through fiscal year 1973). Assis- 
tance for institutionalized, neglected and delinquent children " ^ 
and children of migrant families was specifically recognized. 
Concerns over the tendency to turn Title I into general aid were 
addressed. The supplanting of regular state and local with 
federal funds was prohibited and service^ in Title I and non-Title 
I are^s were required to be comparable by fiscal year 1972. As of 
fiscal year 1973 the low-income factor for Title I allocations was 
to be increased to $4000. A study of the effectiveness of the 
funding allocation formula was to be reported by the commissioner 
by March 1972, and the use of the most up-to-date statistics avail- 
able was authorized for allocation calculations. 

The Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) broadened assistance 
to cover preschool minority children and expanded coverage for institu- 
tionalized, neglecl;ed and delinquent children, including children in adult 
correctional institutions. 

In the Education Amendments of 1974 (P. L.^ 93-386) the allocation 
formula for Title I (now over $1 billion annually) was substantially 
^ reworked for the first time since original passage in 1965. The 
poverty level is now determined by the so-called Orchansky formula, 
which includes number of family members and place of residence 
in d^ermining poverty level income . The new formula also only 
counts two-thirds of AFDC children wil^ paymeiits-^ over the poverty 
.^/level. Authorization is now 40 percent (versus the original 50 
f percent) of state average per-child expenditure, but cannot be less 
thajn\80 percent or more than 120 percent^of th« national average, 
thus fprovidin^ a floor for the poorer^n^ a celling for the 
wealthier states. Other allocations^ go to state education agencies 
for allocation to local districts and others for prog^rams serving 
migrant, handicapped, neglected and delinquent children, as well 
as an incentive grant based on the extent a state exceed? the na- 
tional average expenditure per pupil. In transition to the new 
formula, "hold harmless" provisions guarantee local education 
agencies 85 percent and state education agencies 100 percent of 
their fiscal year 1974 allocations. Congressional insistence 
on parental cooperation was translated into Jthe requirement that 
each Title I schpol, as wejl as the district* must have a Parent 
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Advisory Council and that, where feasible, an individualized writ- 
ten program must be available for each child. To provide greater 
program continuity, each Title I school may retain that designa- 
tion for a minimum of three years. A by-pass provision authorized 
direct assistance to nonpublic schools when state law prevents 
local education agencies from doing this. Puerto Rico is to be 
treated as a state beginning in fiscal year 1976. Finally, eval- 
uation and reporting of Title I and compensatory education pro- 
grams^as required, including regular reports to the Appropria- • 
tions and Education Committees of Congress, 

In the area of occupational and vocational edifeation, the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917-^ (P. L. 64-347) , the first specific 
federal precollege assistance to education, indicated Congres- 
sional support/for practical, job-oriented education by extending 
the concept emooHied in the original Land Grant College Act of 
1862 to elementary-secondary education. Allotments to states 
covered trade, industrial and agriculture education, home econo- 
mics and vocational teacher training. Appropriations were in- 
creased in 1929, 1934 and 1936. The George-Barden (Vocational 
Education) Act of 1946 (P.L. 79-JL62) again increased appropria- 
tions, expanded coverage to distributive education and part-time 
classes and provided greater flexibility to further the develop- 



opment Act in 1961. 

As a part of the Manpower Developw^nt and Training Act of 1962 
(as amended in P.L. 88-214), programs were set up to train and 
retrain under- and unemployed persons for occupations certified 
Q, by ^he Department of Labor and in which there was a reasonable 
expectation of employment. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 provided matching 
funds for vocationally oriented junior and community colleges and 
technical institutes. In addition to initiating programs for 
migrant children and adult basic education, the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-452) provided occupational ly oriented 
training as part of the Job Corps, work experience and work-study .'-•-^i^. 
programs . 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210) substan- 
tially increased federal support and called for a redirection from 
specific occupational training to preparing all in the community 
for the world of work. Allowable purposes were broadened to 
include people of all ages who* need to upgrade skills or learn 
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new ones and the handicapped and youth who need part-time jobs to 
be able to continue full-time vocational education. Construction 
of area vocational facilities and support of ancillary activities 
were also included. ^^0^ — 

The Vocational Amendments of 1968/(P.L. 90-576) Vonsol idated 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden aAs into the bas\c framework 
of the 1963 Vocational Education Act Ind stressed thAneed for 
adapting training to changing labor market needs. FuAds earmarked 
for special purposes included one-tenth of permanent ptogram fund- 
ing for research and training, including 'state occupational research 
units and state, local and college research projects funded half 
by the states and half by commissioner. Of the remaining nine- 
tenths of permanent program funding (state basic grants), 15 
percent must 'go to programs for the disadvantaged, 15 percent 
to postsecondary programs and 10 percent for the handicapped. 
Specific new provisions included funding for exemplary projects, 
residential vocational facilities for dropouts and uneiliployed youth, 
consumer and homemaking education, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion programs, work-study, curriculum development, dissemination 
and training of vocational educational personnel. Administrative 
provisions called for an annually updated long-range state plan 
and creation of national and st^te advisory councils on vocation- 
al education. . . ^ 

Another major rewrite of federal vocational education legisla- 
tion has been presaged by the introduction in 1974-75 of at least 
five bills sponsored by major groups, "including the community and 
junior colleges. in addition, a General Accounting Office report • 
to Congress in late 1974 was critical in its evaluation of existing 
programs . 

In the area of impact aid the background is that during the 
period of rapid military build-up prior to and in the course of 
World War II, the Army, Navy and Air Corps rapidly acquired large 
parcels of local property, which became tax-exempt. The new 
federal installations frequently resulted in large increases in 
school children. The 1940 Lanham Act provided grants and loans 
for school facilities through 1945. Postwar problems of educating 
children in these schools required te^nporary federal financial 
assistance, including direct support from many federal agencies. 
After nationwide hearings, P.L. 81-815 (classroom construction) 
and P.L. 81-874 (operation and maintenance) were enacted to pro- 
vide a uniform basis for federal assistance. 

Over the years there have been a number of legislative changes 
to the basic bills. In all cases, coverage has been broadened and 
federal contributions increased. In fiscal year 1965, federal 
reimbursement was extended for Presidential ly declared disaster 
areas and later for disasters that affect only particular schools. 
Also in fiscal year 1971 the legislation was modified to delude 
any low-rent housing project owned or assisted by the federal 
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government. ' As another example, in 1974 P.L. 81-815 was modified 
to include Indian reservations as federally impacted land. A 
major bone of contention between the federal and state level has 
been the threat to withhold federal impact aid to all districts in 
the state when the state considers impact aid in the school aid 
formula (e.g., the state's funding equalization is ignored). 

Total federal expenditures for impact aid operations and main- 
tenance has risen continuously from $29 million in fiscal year 1951 
to $636 million currently. The number of eligible districts has 
quadinipled since 1951 to nearly 4600, which enroll about 25 million 
students. The average percentage of district students who qualify 
as federally connected has decreased from almost 15 percent in 1951 
to less than 9 percent now. Net federal entitlements for impact 
aid as a percent of district current expenditure have decreased from 
5.7 percent in 1951 to a little over 2 percent currently. 

Impact Aid construction has decreased from 9800 classrooms pro- 
vided in 1952 to about 160 per year recently, reflecting the stab- 
ilization and in some areas decline in school enrollments. 

Every President from Eisenhower on has tried to reduce or 
eliminate impact aid or at least to slow its growth, but none have 
succeeded because the 4600 school districts affected are located 
in more than half the Congressional Districts. States such as 
Kansas, which is trying to improve financial equalization between 
districts, are frustrated by the law's flat prohibition against 
counting impact aid as the equivalent of local effort (which of 
course it is designed to replace) in state funding formulas. As 
an example of the popularity of this program in Congress, support 
for the controversial Elementary-Secondary Education Act of 1965 
was enhanced by incorporating it into the bill to extend impact aid. 

Federal aid to higher education (other than federal education 
establishments such as West Point) started in 1787 by endowment 
of public higher education institutions with public land. In 1862 
the first Morrill Land Grant College Act initiated aid for agri- 
cultural and industrial education. The Second Morrill Act in 1890 
provided federal gra|its to colleges for specified subjects. The 
Army Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) was started in 1916, 
with Naval ROTC following in 1926, Part-time employment of college 
students started in 1935 under the National Youth Administration 
and public health fellowships began under the National Cancer In-^, 
stitute Act in 1937, ( 



The first major assistance to college students came with the 
1944 Servicemen's Readjustment Act (GI Bill), which eventually- 
served eight million World War II veterans at a cost of $14,5 
billion. The Fulbright Act in 1946 and the Smith- vjundt Act in 
1948 established a broad program of international education ex- 
changes, " 
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In 19S0 the Housing Act authorized a program of low-interest 
loans for dormitory construction, and this program continued and 
expanded through the years. Establishment of the National Science 
Foundation in 1950 led to a broad and continuing program of re- 
search fellowships, teacher training institutes and curriculum 
development, particularly in mathematics and the sciences. The 
National Defense Education Act OIDEA) of 1958 provided some of its 
funds for the first Higher education student loans, instructional 
equipment acquisition and teacher training institutes. 

In response to the college classroom shortage. Congress in 1963 
passed the Higher Education Academic Facilities Construction Act 
authorizing over $1 billion in grants for classrooms in both public 
and private colleges. 

The program for assistance to higher education was broadened 
and put into a more comprehensive framework with passage of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which authorized a three-year $2.5 
billion program including expanded programs of undergraduate and 
graduate student scholarships and institutional support via li- 
braries and library training, aid to developing institutions, 
community development projects and construction grajits. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1968 strengthened several 
of the student aid programs and liberalized support for classroom 
construction and library assistance. The Health and Manpower Act 
of 1968 extended federal aid to Vfudents and institutions in the 
health field. By 1-970, federal aid to postsecondary education had 
risen to $6 billion, much of it channeled outside of HEW jurisdic- 
tion through more than 300 programs administered by a dozen dif- 
ferent departments and agencies. 

The higher education portion of the Education Amendments of 
1972 resulted from an intense, two-year reassessment of federal' 
higher education programs. At the heart of the debate was the 
issue of whether future federal assistance should be in the form 
of general assistance to institutions or in the form of assis- 
tance to students. The amendments revised and extended the 
principal grant, work-study and loan programs of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, and added two new student assistance programs: the 
basic educational opportunity grant program, an entitleSfSnt program 
and a program of matching grants to states to stimulate development 
and growth of state student grant programs. 

In respon$e-to the call for general institutional assistance, 
the Amendments added provisions for a modified form of such assis- 
tance as cost-of-education payments to institutiohs based on the 
extent to which institutions were serving federally aided students. 
Also included in the Amendments were new provisions for state 
planning and program development for community colleges and occupa- 
tional education. Finally, the Amendments required states desiring 
to participate in certain federal grant programs to establish state 
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postsecondary education commissions, and a program of grants to 
state commissions for comprehensive planning for postsecondary 
education was authorized. 

Since the enactment of the 1972 Amendments, appropriations 
have emphasized support for the student assistance programs, while 
the newly authorized institutional assistance and community college . 
and occupational education programs have gone unfunded. Beginning 
in fiscal year 1974, the new State Student Incentive Grant Program 
was funded, as was the program of grants to state commissions ("1202 
Commissions") for conprehensive statewide planning. 

Congress is now at work on reauthorization of Higher Education 
Act programs, and amendments to this act, in addition to amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act and related acts, will be completed 
early in the second session of the 94th Congress (1976). 
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GUIDF: TO OH-Al)MINISTERHD PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1975* 



The federal g*ovemment is a major source of financial support 
and technical assistance to the nation's schools and colleges, 
chiefly through the U.S. Office of Education (OE) , As a major 
component of the Education Division of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, OE administers programs covering 
virtually every level and aspect of education. These programs 
and the fiscal year 1975 funds appropriated by Congress in 
support of them are listed on the following pages. 

For easy reference, the programs are presented in categories 
or groupings that indicate whether they serve individuals or in- 
stitutions and the nature of their support, for example, research 
or construction. Since the several phases of one program or ac- 
tivity may serve more than one category, a given program may be 
listed more than once. 

The Office of Education's funding level for fiscal year 1^75 
is $6,725,456,000. This amount includes supplementals which 
are still pending: $150 million for Guaranteed Student Loans, 
$119.8 mill ion for the College Work-Study Program and $75 million 
requested by the Administration for Emergency School Aic^. It 
does not include the fiscal year 1975 appropriation of $14 mil- 
lion for the assistant secretary for education and $70 million 
for the National Institute of Education, the other components of 
the HEW Education Division. Funds for school year 1975-76 
(fiscal year 1976 appropriation) for certain elementary and 
secondary programs were made available for the first time during 
fiscal year 1975 on an advance funding basis to enable states 
and local education agencies to plan more effectively for their 
school program. 

It should also be noted that distribution of OE funds for Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is subject to a 
special "hold harmless" provision* Under this provision, alloca- 
tions will be made in such a manner that no state will receive less 
than 100 percent of the amounts it received in the prior year for 
state agency programs. Within each state, no local education agency 
will receive less than 85 f)ercent of the amount it received in the 
")rior year with no statexJ ceiling on amounts above that level. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLIC* ADVISORY CONWITTEES 
September .1975 

Presidential Advisory Committees . |||||^ 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
National Advisory Council on the Education of 

Disadvantaged Children ^^.^^-^-^ 
National Advisory Council on Education Professions " 

Development , • 

National Advisory Council on Equality of Educational 
Opportunity 

National Advisory Council on Extension and 

Continuing Education 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
National Council on Quality in Education (now inactive) * ' 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
Advisory Councfil on Women's Educational Progrcims 

Secretarial Advisory Commit toes 

' * ■ 

Advisory CommS^eo on Accreditation and 

Institutional Eligibility 
Advisory Committee on the Education of Bilingual 

Children (To be' phased out and replaced with newer 

Council on Bilingual Education) / , 
National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education 
National Adviso'^y Council foi^ Career Education 
Community Education Advisory Council 
Advisory Council on Developing Institutions 
Advisory Council on^nvironmental Educotion 
National Advisoty Council on Ethnic Heritage Studios 
Advisory Council on Financial Aid^to Students 
National Advisory Committee on ^he Handicapped 

Advisory Council|^^ to Assistant Soeretaryj Health, Education and Welfare 

Advisory Council on Educational Statistics / 

State Level Advisory Groups 

Title I, ESEA Advisory Council 
Advisory Council on Libraries, Learning Resources, 
Educational Innovation and Support . 
1^ Advisory Council on Vocational Education » ^ 
Advisory Council 'on Adult Education (Voluntary) * 

^ 7 , • • 

Local Level Advisory Councils ^ 

Title I, ESEA (Local Education Agency Advisory Council) 
(Advisory Council for Each Title I School) 
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K Catalog of Fcdoral Domestic Assistance 1975 (also 1974 and update 
Juno 1974 and December 1974)^ Office of Management and^ Budget 

i^. A Compiiation of Federal Education Laws (as amended through 
December 31, 1974), House Committee on Education and Labor 
and Senate Committd^c on Labor and Public Welfare 

3. Various Annual Reports — U.S. Commissioner of Education 

4. An Index to the Education Amendments of 1974, Report 60, 

Education Commission of the States (December 1974) 

5. A Compilation of Federal Programs Financing Postsecondary 

Education Update; Fall 1974 (Vol. I and II), College 
Enti^ance Examination Board 

6. American Educ'ation 4 

January-February 197S - "The Educati^gn Amendments of 1974" 

July 1975 - "Guide to OE-Administered Programs" 

July 19'73 - "The Emergency School Aid Act" 

August -Sept ember 1972 - "New Landmark Legislation The 

Education Amendments of 1972" 
July 1970 - "The Ethsi^ation Amendments of 1969" 
December 1968 - JanuaVy.1969 - "The Vocational Amendments of 1968 

7. Administration of Public LawslH-874 and 81-815 (Impact Aid),*" 
Annual Report of the Commissiofesir of Education, Appendix D 

8. An Act of Congrbss - The Legislative iPtoeoso and Making of 

Educational Policy by Eidenborg and Mo^y (Norton and Co,, 1969) 

9. Effort, Vol. in. No. 5 (August 20, 1075) by the Education 
Full Funding Organisation 
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10. ESEA: Ti^e Office of Education Administers a Law by Bailey and 
Mosher (Syracuse University Press, 1968) 

11. The Historic and Current Federal Role in Education, Report to 

Senate Sub-Committee on Education, (August 15, 1961) 
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ERIC 




Education Conim^^^f^ Stares 




The Education Oommiation ol the States is a ndnpront or^mnza 
\ion formed by interstate compact In 1966, Forty-five states, Puerto 
Rico and tfte Virgin Islands are now fnemt>ere, its 90«t Is to turth*if 
a working relationship amono governors, state legtsiators and edu- 
cators for the improvement of education. This report is m ou^cotm 
r^i one of many Commisslor^ undertakings at a» ieve s ol educatmn 
the Commfssion offices are located at 300 Umoin Towwr, tomt 
I inco\r^ S^r^et. Denver. Colorado. 3^03. 
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